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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 


Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, provided 
that the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
The Universalist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


On our cover we are proud to present a member of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship of the Throop memorial 
Universalist Church, Pasadena, California. She is Eleanor 
Payne in her role as Queen of the 1951 Pasadena Tourna- 
ment of Roses. 


Ruth MacLean, a member of the American Universalist 
team sent by the Department of Service Projects to Eng- 
land last summer sees a great need for “‘an implemented 
foreign policy” for our church which shall produce more 
first hand contacts of people with people instead of dip- 
lomat with diplomat and a wholesale appeal to other 
peoples which shall also add to “service”’ religious vision. 
This she believes could be an effective Recipe for Peace. 


B. H. Liddell Hart is the widest known military writer 
of our time. Worldover Press secured this most im- 
portant article 4 Sound Defense Needs Patience from 
Captain Hart. We believe all Americans should read with 
care Captain Hart’s admonitions. 


Dana E. Klotzle, minister of the Universalist Church of 
Wellesley Fells, Massachusetts, and Press Relations 
officer for the Universalist Church, reacts to the cynicism 
and emotionalism of our time with a positive answer to 
the question Does It Pay to Be Human? 


Russel L. Dicks of Duke has put all of modern Protes- 
tantism in his debt by his fruitful researches into the 
nature of the pastoral office. Professor Dicks has some- 
thing important to say to all churchmen on Lay Pastoral 
Calling. The principles enunciated in this article are 
elaborated in a recent book by Professor Dicks which is 
available at the modest cost of one dollar a copy. 


Llewellyn Fones clears the fog of confusion from a peren- 
nial old controversy in Humanism: Real Issue or Red Rag? 


William Wallace Rose, author, daily editorial writer, 
and Universalist minister, points out that our greatest 
victories and our deepest satisfactions are Where Love 
Has the Right of Way. 


We are indebted to Henry W. Stone of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts for information on how and why the Lynn 
Universalist Church Sets Up a Denominational Committee. 


Charles R. Foy who is well known to Universalist people, 
one time vice president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, former Chairman of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee now International Field Representative for CARE. } 
Dr. Joy gives us an interesting picture of the life of | 
English farmers in Salt of the Earth. 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD 
Ae THEIR Joint Committee on Church 


Union is at work developing “a comprehensive 

plan of federal union above the level of the parish 

churches,’ Universalists and Unitarians alike should 

be at work promoting their respective church pro- 
grams with unabated zeal. 

Perhaps this should go without saying, but it 
really needs iteration and reiteration. In former 
years, discussions of closer relations between these 
two liberal churches resulted in positive disservice 
to the cause of religious liberalism. During the 
period of the creation and the short lifetime of the 
“Free Church Fellowship,” there was a near dis- 
_astrous lag in the programs of both Unitarians and 
Universalists. This came about because there was 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the 
purposes and nature of the new fellowship, and 
there was too much plain wishful thinking of an 
unwholesome sort. 

We should profit by these past mistakes. Let’s 
understand fully that what is being worked out is 
a plan of federal union of national and regional 
overhead organizations. Where such a plan will lead 
or should lead in the distant future with respect to 
local churches is distinctly in the far future. One 
thing it should NOT lead to is fewer liberal churches. 

Let’s cooperate as we are and keep on cooperating, 
but at all costs avoid any slightest weakening of our 
local, regional, or national programs. 

Certainly, in this day of flight from ethical religion 
into superstitious nostrums and easy magic salva- 
‘tion, there is desperate need for more, not less, 
aggressive liberal religion. 

Let there be no weak-willed thinking about mak- 
‘ing one local liberal church where there are now 
two. 

The imperative mission of Unitarians and Univer- 
‘salists all over this country is to keep right on 
building more and stronger liberal churches. 
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COST OF LIVING INCREASES FOR 
THE MINISTERS 


wer LONG AGO a business man was telling us 
with modest satisfaction that he had “had a 
good year” financially speaking. And that’s fine 
and we rejoice in our friend’s good fortune. We 
are sorry, however, that we did not have the wit to 
ask him if he and his fellow members of the local 
church had done anything toward sgiving their 
minister ‘‘a good year”. 

In spite of inflation we hear a good deal about 
relative prosperity. When inflation came along, 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, and 
most of the other numerous makers and handlers 
of things we all must have, simply shoved the prices 
up. And they are still shoving. Organized labor got, 
or is speedily getting, “cost of living increases”. 

The government talks about price control, but 
does exactly nothing effective about it. Perhaps 
nobody needs controls except a few thousand par- 
sons, social workers, and retired folks on set income. 
Possibly these are unimportant in the scheme of 
things as long as the business man_ has his good year 
and labor gets its increase. 

Your minister is in that “unimportant” group. 
Don’t you think you had better do something 
about this Mr. Layman? 


SEND YOUR SUGGESTIONS TO THE 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


VERY UNIVERSALIST MINISTER and 
~ every local board chairman has received a 
letter from the Rev. Mason McGinness, chairman 
of the Nominating Committee for the forthcoming 
General Assembly of our church which will be 
held in Portland, Maine, August 29 through Sep- 
tember 2. 
Mr. McGinness and his committee “invite all 
our ministers and lay people to assist the committee 
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by sending in suggestions for nominations for the 
various elected denominational offices.” These sug- 
gestions are earnestly solicited by April 12. 

Your Nominating Committee has a most im- 
portant job and it is a difficult one. The depart- 
mentalized form of organization into which the 
Universalist Church is moving makes it imperative 
that new board members be selected with a careful 
view to their particular abilities since each board 
member becomes the directing head of a depart- 
ment. 

To help secure the selection of the best possible 
personnel, the committee has given us all a full out- 
line of what offices are to be filled; who are eligible 
and who are ineligible to serve, and frankly asks for 
suggestions from all. 

This is the democratic process in action. 
rest is up to us. 

Send your carefully thought-out suggestions to 
the Nominating Committee at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The 


DEFEAT THE “CHRISTIAN 
AMENDMENT’”’ 


We RESPECT the good intentions of Senator 
Flanders of Vermont and Representative Bry- 
son of South Carolina in introducing the “Christian 
Amendment Bills” into the houses of Congress. 
Nevertheless we believe the passage of such legisla- 
tion would be a very grave mistake. 

The first section of this amendment says: “This 
nation devoutly recognizes the authority and law of 
Jesus Christ, Saviour and Ruler of nations, through 
whom are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God.” 
Every official pronouncement of the Universalist 
Church of America recognizes the “‘spiritual leader- 
ship of Jesus”. It would, however, be morally 
indefeasible for us, or for any other Christian organ- 
ization, to seek to impose on our Jewish American 
friends or our Buddhist, Confucianist or Moslem 
American citizens a Christian formula. 

We are committed to devout recognition of the 
God and Father of all mankind who is also the 
inspirer of all sincere religious insight. In this com 
mittal is the possibility of achieving one world of 
human beings who live as brothers. Anything less 
than this can only perpetuate the tragic old devisive 
mistakes of organized religion. 

So we say defeat the so-called “Christian Amend- 
ment”’. 
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GOD IS HERE 


E READ RECENTLY about an old mariners’ 

chart of the East coast of North Ameri¢a and 
adjacent waters. This document, drawn by an 
unknown cartographer in 1525 and now in the 
British Museum, has some interesting and fearful 
directives on it. The mapmaker wrote across great 
areas of then unexplored land and sea the following 
inscriptions: “Here be giants.” “Here be fiery 
scorpions.” ““Here be dragons.” 

At some time in its career the chart fell into the 
hands of the scientist Sir John Franklin. He 
scratched out the fearful old marking and wrote 
across the map “‘Here is God’’. 

The charts of our generation are written across 
with too many monstrosities which are, after all, 
only the undisciplined imaginary projections of our 
worries and our fears. 

Here be dragons, fiery monsters? Nay, here is 
God, the power of intelligence and integrity in the 
heart and mind of man, and in the whole infinite 
universe. 

Here is God, our refuge and our strength; “for 
in Him we live and move and have our being.” 


STOP THIS BRUTAL BALLYHOO 


Nor EVEN the stern necessities of war require 
the use of the language of barbaric brutality 
such as “Operation Killer”. Indeed, the use of 
such terminology by our military leaders is a self- 
defeating device. It is a free gift of useful propa 
ganda material to the enemy. | 
If our official pronouncements mean anything — 
at all, the United States military forces, and the 
other United Nations forces in Korea, are there for _ 
the purpose of freeing a weak nation from aggres- 
sors. It is all Operation Freedom, the object of which — 
is to permanently prevent further aggression on 
helpless peoples, or we are all liars and cheats. 

We believe in the justice of the intervention in 
Korea. We believe the whole business is too critical 
a matter to have the cause of world order be- 
smirched by thoughtless blundering ballyho. 

Citizens and taxpayers who support the opera- 
tions in Korea, and fathers and mothers whose 
sons are serving there, have a right to demand an 
end to this kind of unmoral stupidity.. 


How about it Universalists? Shall we pay for our 
program or repudiate these commitments and giv: 
up the honorable name Universalist? it 


The Christian Leader 


You Are Able 


ig IS RECORDED by the gospel writer that on 

an occasion the disciples of Jesus were discussing 
their place in the “kingdom.” Jesus is quoted as 
questioning his followers on their ability to pay the 
price in necessary suffering. Those simple straight- 
forward men answered briefly but positively, 
“Master, we are able.” 

The modern mind is too likely to regard such 
confident commitment as naive oversimplification. 
That no doubt it was. But to dismiss such a spirit 
as unworkable because it was naive is to miss out 
on basic realities that have lifted men to the heights 
in the struggle of life. 

Those unlettered men who followed Jesus knew 
the truth that the spirit of man is competent to deal 
with all the obstacles life imposes. They knew that 
they must, of course, suffer, and they knew also 
(with the intuitive wisdom of the childlike) that 
man can, if he will, grow under suffering. They 
knew what modern man too often forgets, that a// 
the sons and daughters of men must suffer to enter 
into their glory. 


The Mistake of Modern Man 

Modern man, with his overemphasis on “the 
pursuit of happiness,” has fallen into the fallacious 
notion that all suffering and frustration is abso- 
lutely evil. He therefore reacts with childish surprise 
to the common disciplines of life. He excuses him- 
self for failure to accept responsibility because of 
his limitations. He makes an inverted virtue of his 
frustrations. And the end of this sorry process finds 
its victim wallowing in helpless self pity. 

Countless thousands go this way. They end up 
as inmates of psychiatric hospitals or as hard selfish 
cynics or converts to equally selfish but piously dis- 
guised schemes of magic salvation. , 

There are, of course, massive quantities of 
ghastly suffering in this world for which not one 
good thing can be said, and for which no human 
wisdom can give any rational explanation. There 
is more suffering under which man alone grows to 
his full stature. 

Modern man must recover the realistic recogni- 

‘tion that suffering is-a normal part of his growth. 
‘Above all he must recover the simple-minded con- 
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viction of his ancestors that he is competent to 
overcome all the obstacles that stand in his path. 

“But the trouble is,” sighs a wistful modern, 
“there are no simple answers.” So he comforts him- 
self and excuses himself from responsibility for 
community welfare, race relations, and all manner 
of troublesome controversial issues. To think and 
talk this way is to reveal an abysmal ignorance of 
history. There never were any simple answers to 
the problems that beset man in relation to his 
fellow man. 

There are no simple answers to our pressing 
problems of war and peace, but under God there 
can and should be responsible personal commitment 
to do one’s share. That commitment rests on the 
profoundly true insight that man under God is 
invincible. 


There Are No Simple Answers 

There were no simple answers for those simple 
first-generation followers of Jesus. They lived in a 
complex world that was dying of moral dry rot. 
The wise and the sophisticated of that world were 
hopelessly resigned, and so they and their society 
died. As that wise old student of history Dean Inge 
said, “Resignation is the disease from which civiliza- 
tions die.” 

Our naive Christian ancestors, meanwhile, by 
their integrity and courageous realism laid the 
foundations of a better world. 


Against this all hell is helpless — 

Chaos cannot conquer man’s integrity; 
Hate over love can never victor be. 
Supreme is the soul that is selfless. 

Among nations confusion, doubt, distress, 
But life and the high gods ever decree, 

To each man in his own time, noble destiny; 
Loads to lift and wrongs to redress. 


“We are doomed,” cry voices of despair, 
“Broken the promise, destroyed the dream.” 
Nay, the truth is even yet more fair; 
Beyond disaster beckons still the gleam. 
This is the ages’ hidden treasure: I can — 
Man is the measure; thou art the man! 
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A Recipe for Peace 
Ruth Machean 


I have spoiled more than one cake because of preoccupation with 
this problem. Possibly, this idea is just another cake that will go 
flat, but at least, I have tried to mix up something that I am con- 
vinced the appetites of the world demand. Won’t you have a fling 
at it? People, such as we housewives are, have been too docile. 


NE CUP of warm water, a dash of salt, a bit of 

sugar, and a yeast cake... I sighed, “if building 
a peaceful world were only as simple as that!” 
Housewives are not supposed to be profound, which 
is a pity because they have plenty of time to think 
as they pass from dishpan to washtub, and from 
baking to dusting. Much grey matter is wasted on 
idle musing, but sometimes as the daily rounds are 
made, one’s thinking takes form and sequence, like 
a story or a “train of thought”. 

This fall the happenings of the summer while with 
“the English team” have been in my mind; bits of 
conversation, a mental picture of some face, or the 
memory of a quaint custom. Incidents, trifling in 
themselves, have gradually been fitted together like 
a picture puzzle teasing me on to complete it. 

In Edinburgh — a Y.M.C.A. Hostel — checking 
out — a young voice behind me, “What part of 
America are you from?” 

“Good old New York” I replied quickly, “And 

ou?” 

“New Orleans, we were on the boat that was 
declared unsafe. The president got us another, 
remember? How did you get here?” 

“Student travel,’ I said with affection for our 
group although we had had our troubles too. 

Amsterdam — Cook’s Travel Bureau — buying 
tickets for England — elderly gentleman and lady. 
Gentleman speaking, “From America? Staying in 
Holland?” “No. You on your way to England?” 
we returned. “From South Africa,’ he replied 
proudly “But we have just come from England. 
You're too late for the azaleas. It’s still lovely 
though.” A young woman in the next chair inter- 
rupted impatiently, “How’s New York?” “Hot!” 
we all said at once. “Hot or no”, she replied, “I’d 
give anything to be there again. This is my home, 
visiting my parents, but I am homesick for New 
York. I am trying to get a plane back.” She then 
responded to the summons of a beckoning finger 
and she was off calling, “‘ ’bye, United States!” 

Brighton Beach, Sussex — Ida talking — She had 
dinner for me. She’d saved the pineapple and the 
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corned beef I sent her away last winter. “We'll have 
a nice meal,” she told me”. 

Hastings, Kent — ten sixty-six and all that — 
seventy people —almost a record congregation 
gathered in a tiny chapel to hear Angus interpret 
the message of Universalism, “You Americans are 
not like we thought you were’ they said, “No 
checkered suits, no loud ties, and really, you speak 
so much the way we do that we are rather disap- 
pointed.”’ But they liked us. They told their minis— 
ter so. We gave them “a lift”’, they said. | 

Royhill — in the conference room before a tiny 
fire in an equally tiny grate. “How can you Ameri- 
cans square your claims of democracy with all this’ 
business about Negroes?” It was the banker from 
Holland who asked, or was it the youth leader from 
London, or that boy from Dublin, or the precocious 
youngster from Wales? First or last, almost every- 
one asked that question. Then came our report of 
progress on the problem with the added explanation 
that it had to be solved democratically. They lis- 
tened, pleased and enlightened. | 

On The Flying Scotsman — coals to Newcastle. 
Our traveling companion who had kept quiet until 
now pointed out the window. “The joke is, you 
know, they do take coals to Newcastle”, he chuck- 
led. Having made a break in the ice, he launched 
into talk on education which was his field. Realizing 
we were Americans he said as an aside in the middle 
of a sentence, “Of course, I’m aware that one can 
get himself a Doctor’s degree in America for a few 
pounds.” I looked at Angus apprehensively. His 
jaw was getting set. But he managed to be tactful. 
for he modestly wondered where the American 
scientists and technicians, the philosophers and the 
men of letters who win Noble prizes came from, 
and painted a picture of America, after all faul 
were noted, with dozens of universities in alm 
every state with first class world rating. 

And so it was, all the time we were in England and 
Scotland and Holland. People expressed odd 
about us, but they, nevertheless, were friendly 
eager to learn about our institutions and way ot 


life. The tourists from America, especially the 
students and teachers who were cycling, hiking, 
riding on buses, and staying in hostels along with 
like people from Britain and the continent, were 
breaking down these odd ideas, and destroying the 
old stereotypes. Our educational system, our sports, 
cultural interests, politics, social problems, and 
religion were topics that called for midnight oil and 
for hours about an afternoon tea table. 

We were objects of a good will that had been 
engendered not only by victorious armies, but by 
food and clothing, and letters and other thoughtful 
gifts which were sent to Europeans in their hours of 
dire need. The Marshall Plan was not just economic 
assistance; it was a bond of friendship. One got a 
funny feeling when a European took him by the 
hand and as a representative of his country thanked 
him for the Marshall aid. This happened often. 

As representatives of a church, we found our- 
selves often talking about religion. Young people 
especially, and they came to Royhill from all sorts 
of places, were eager for religious insights. Univer- 
salism is almost unknown there. Even some of the 
Unitarians called it vaguely, “the religion of the 
Rev. Arthur Peacock”. When we came through 
customs or immigration or whatever it was in the 
little city by “the hook of Holland,” Mason Mc- 
Ginnis had a rough time of it. The suspicious official 
had never heard of Universalists. Were they well- 
known? Were they respectable? An organized, 
established group? What did they do at Royhill? 
The man was much concerned, and we knew that 
we were of a minority group as never before. 

The so-called “English team’’, unlike other work 
‘teams, can chalk up very little to justify its mission 
besides bringing home some needed information. 
Cutting grass, wood chopping, “tempering’’ floors, 
dishwashing, potato peeling, sweeping and dusting, 
are not the sorts of activity that easily justify cross- 
ing an ocean. Yet our experience has suggested to 
me, and I think to the other members of the team, 
‘that our approach to the problems of the world needs 
Serious revision. The things we do are obviously 
good, but in the light of the kind of problem the 
world faces, are rather unrealistic. Let me go back 
to the English countryside again. 

In preaching, from London to the south coast 
towns, visiting the Youth Conference at Great 
Hucklow, living with the Iona Community, speak- 
ing at Oxford, visiting with members of The Free 
Community in Amsterdam, attending an interfaith 
‘meeting in France, as well as in personal contacts 
of all sorts, the team did much to spread the news 


of Universalism. Most numerous and most vital 
were the informal contacts, conversations in the 
twilight hours, sharing precious rations with an 
English family, tramping along English lanes, 
sitting around a tea table, watching a sunset from 
Pulpit Rock in Oban or from the white sands of 
Iona, and bobbing along in an English bus. Out of 
these contacts with carpenters, teachers, plumbers, 
merchants, preachers, and housewives we began to 
sense with some excitement the power of personal 
contact, and to vision a new and daring program for 
serving mankind with the vision of our church, and 
of serving that vision with a greater and more 
realistic implementation. 

Let us look at the world problem. To what forces 
do people respond? What forces must we most 
urgently attend to? We have not only predicated 
cataclysmic changes; we have seen them happen. 
We saw German Youth transformed within a few 
years to a complete reversal of their ethical heritage. 
Before that, Russia. More recently Korea and 
China. People who loved us and hoped much from 
us yesterday, hate and suspect us today. Trans- 
forming floods of public sentiment and insurgent 
hopes sweep everything before them. Huge figures 
rise, masses of men revolt, lightning changes, whole- 
sale death of cultures and the emergence of new 
ones come to pass. In the face of this situation, far- 
seeing minds remind us that our only hope is to 
serve, to promote the well-being of the unfortunate 
and “backward” peoples of the world. This was the 
New Year message of Howard K. Smith to the 
world and of many others, some of them leading 
churchmen. Negatively, this message underscores 
the futility of military might, or merely self-protec- 
tive devices. The communists get following because 
of promises (and actual) of land reforms and eco- 
nomic relief. They give a formula of redemption 
and people, who are reduced to readiness to grasp 
at a straw, respond. 

All that is implied here does not suggest all that 
needs to be done, and it involves no censure of the 
nature of the things we and other churches have 
done, but it does make us see how inadequate our 
little “islands of good will” can be; a church started 
here, a good kindergarten there, a visitor brought 
from abroad and sent to college here. These things, 
while good and essential, may go down the flood of 
mass movement within a few days and disappear. 
Birds’ nests in the path of the hurricane. Programs 
which anticipate years and years of slow building, 
viewed alone, seem pitifully inadequate. If I were 
a cartoonist, I would picture our present situation 
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as a man busily mending a leak in the roof of his 
home which is being carried away by a cyclone. We 
haven’t time‘to-build or conserve civilizations little 
block after little block. We must address ourselves 
directly to nations, to whole cultures and at once. 

One thing we felt so strongly while in Europe was 
that people are ready for our faith in experience, 
but that they have never articulated what they feel. 
They need language and ideas, a vision of what our 
gospel promises in freedom and peace and justice 
as well as bread and fertilizer, and if they do not get 
the intellectual and religious experience that goes with 
freedom, we endanger every other investment we make. 
Someone else will give them the intellectual formula 
and the spiritual vision that will sweep all our little 
projects into kingdom come. This does not mean 
any switch from a gospel of service to one of propa- 
ganda. No one will accept a gospel of love who is 
not loved in a practical way with bread, and clothes, 
and homes. On the other hand, no one is converted 
or ennobled by charity that does not bring a vision 
of a new life with it. We must love people by con- 
crete acts of love, but we must also do something to 
direct the colossal forces of mass thinking and 
feeling. This is the basic ingredient of my recipe. 
This is why Royhill is to me like a beacon hill over- 
looking a Europe without a beacon. This is why I 
dream of international radio hookups, or places 
that cater to masses, of centres to which people can 
come by the thousand to hear and see what we have 
to say and give. 

We need an implemented foreign policy of our own. 
We follow national policies too closely, and so are 
induced to hate the nazis today and arm them to 
kill the “commies”’ tomorrow, so are induced to 
think Chinese are lovely people one day and mon- 
sters the next, to regard Japs as “dirty little mon- 
keys” yesterday and today as a lovable people. 
I am sure a church could build a program that would 
be backed by the best scientific minds as well as 
Christian minds, that would get the backing of far- 
seeing diplomats and commentators and corres- 
pondents. 

I know that my recipe is getting complicated, but 
I am sure of the basic ingredients. Continue the 
demonstration projects, add a pattern of contacting 
peoples wholesale. It might catch on as the Quaker 
pattern: of service has caught on, add a vigorous 
domestic program of citizenship to modify our 
foreign policies, a program that would show the 
economic and personal tragedies and the futility of 
war as a basic contribution to either peace or 
democracy. My husband is thinking of a book, he 
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always does. This one is entitled, Turn over Wi orm, 
and is addressed to Americans. I see another in- 
gredient. First hand contacts of our people with 
other peoples, not diplomats, must be greatly 
increased. Can’t some imagination dream up ways 
of doing these things? 


TO THE LAYMEN FROM THE 
DEAN OF THE PROTESTANT PRESS 


Following is the text of an editorial which appears 
in the March 1 number of The Churchman. The 
editor, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, author of this — 
straightforward statement, is the Dean of the ~ 
Protestant press and a fearless, liberal journalist. 


Backing the Religious Press 


In this period of rapidly increasing publication 
costs, when daily newspapers and periodicals in the — 
commercial field are being forced to suspend, the 
non-commercial religious press is particularly hard 
pressed. The difficulty is accented in an editorial 
appearing in the pages of our Universalist contem- 
porary, The Christian Leader. “Your church paper 
has always had difficulties financing publication,” 
we read. “We have not had revenue from popular 
advertising. We have always.had to depend on the 
loyalty of Universalists. The funds that came from 
the past have kept us afloat through dark days” — 
funds which, incidentally, few religious journals — 
have had available. The editorial goes on: “We 
have often been in tight spots during that time. 
We have to meet deficits from free funds. This can 
no longer be done. But come what may, we will 
keep a strong Universalist paper going with your — 
help. We do not cry, ‘Wolf, wolf.” This is an — 
emergency. We need substantial financial help and 
we need it now.” 

All journals in the religious field have had loyal 
friends, without whom most such journals would 
long since have been out of business, and without 
whose loyalty The Leader, for example, would not 
be on the eve of celebrating its 132nd birthday. 
That journal, like every other in the religious field, 
could have increased its fine influence many fold if 
it had ever had sufficient funds from church people — 
in whose behalf such journals are published, with 
which to promote its circulation! The layman, 
journalistically speaking, has little conception of © 
the cost of circulation promotion. Secular journals 
spend enormous amounts of money every year jus 
to maintain their circulation level, and there their 
advertising rates. 
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A Sound Defense Needs Patience 
“Show-Down” Policy May Lead to Catastrophe 


B. H. Liddell Hart 


The world’s best-known writer on military affairs, Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart, is the author of various official British manuals on 
tactics and more than twenty books, including ‘‘The Decisive Wars 
of History.’’ His recent volume, ‘Defense of the West,’’ has 
aroused widespread discussion. This article, which is issued by 
Worldover Press, is of unusual significance in the present inter- 


national crisis. 


1 STUDYING the way that wars break out I 

have come to see that the best hope of pre- 
vention lies in a well-judged avoidance of the things 
that always tend to produce a catastrophe. 

In a sense this is a negative solution—but it is a 
negative that paves the way for the positive. It 
keeps clear of the accident-causes that are apt to be 
fatal, and keeps the road open for eventual progress 
towards a better situation. 

We are faced today with an appalling problem, 
the most difficult in history since the terrible wars of 
religion between the rival fanaticism of 16th-17th- 
century Catholicism and Protestantism. It would 
be wiser to adjust ourselves to a continuation of 


_ difficulties and tense maneuvering than to look for 


any quick solution. Such solutions are uncommon 
in history, but situations change—and may in 


_ course of time solve problems indirectly. 


What alternative have we? A “show-down,” 
with a threat of using the atom bomb? Such talk is 
dangerously explosive “‘hot air,” besides being un- 
realistic about the facts and the risks—the facts of 
the Atlantic Powers’ present military incapacity to 
withstand an invasion of Western Europe; the risks 
of bringing it on unnecessarily, and devastating 
Europe long before any “‘liberation” could material- 
ize. 


Almost All Wars Ayoidable 


Under present conditions a “‘show-down” would 


_be all too likely to precipitate war. It would be as 


foolish as committing suicide to escape a fear. We 
‘ought to understand the psychological effect of 
getting an opponent in a corner and remember the 
long-standing lesson of police experience—that “‘a 
burglar doesn’t commit murder unless he is cor- 
“nered.”’ 

4 The study of war has taught me that almost every 
“war was avoidable, and that the outbreak was most 
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often caused, in a practical sense, by peace-desiring 
statesmen losing their heads, or their patience, and 
putting their otherwise calculating opponent in a 
position where he could not draw back without 
serious loss of “face,” 

Clumsy efforts to forestall a fear aggression have 
too often provoked it—particularly where political 
moves have jumped beyond strategic possibilities. 
Chamberlain’s “guarantee” to Poland, suddenly 
reversing his policy of appeasement, combined both 
provocation and temptation. It was a slap in the 
face that a dictator like Hitler could not tolerate, 
while the possibility of our giving effective help to a 
country so remote as Poland tempted him to show 
its futility. Yet in examining the captured German 
records it has been discovered that Hitler had not 
intended to tackle Poland in 1939, and made up his 
mind to do so only after Chamberlain had offered 
the Poles our support. 

Norway was another example. We now know 
that Hitler was very reluctant to embark on an in- 
vasion of Norway until Churchill’s speeches and 
preparatory steps so alarmed him as to convince 
him that we were about to occupy that neutral 
country on his flank. 

Similarly, MacArthur’s advance beyond the 38th 
Parallel was the surest way of provoking the Chinese 
to intervene in the Korean conflict—after three 
months’ hesitation on their part. The Indian Am- 
bassador in China, Mr. Panikkar, gave us repeated 
warnings of what would happen, but in Whitehall, 
as well as in Washington, he was scoffed at as a 
“‘panicker.”’ 

Failure of Political Leaders 


It was a sad reflection on our statesmen that, 
carried away by the flush of success in regaining 
South Korea, they made no adequate effort to put a 
brake on that provocative continuation of the ad- 
vance. The statesmen of the Western democracies 
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ought to have learned two basic lessons from re- 
peated bitter.experience during the past 20 years: 
Don’t try to bluff onan obviously weak hand. Do 
try to look at each step you plan from the other 
side’s viewpoint—before you take the step. 

It is too late to retrieve our blunders in the Far 
East, and wiser to cut our loss there. A breakaway 
would provide a breathing space, while making it 
dificult for Communist strategy to woo Asiatic 
nationalism as its partner by the appeal of a common 
crusade against “Western imperialism.” 

Moreover, the Western Powers are now maintain- 
ing the equivalent of 20 trained divisions in the Far 
East, and their release would go far to provide an 
effective defense for the West—trebling the forces 
there at present. By trying to hold on everywhere, 
we are risking collapse everywhere. It is possible to 
make the West secure against sudden invasion. A 
strong enough covering force would be a better safe- 
guard than to depend purely on the retaliatory 
threat of atom-bombing. 


A Bomber is a Bad Policeman 


A bomber is a bad policeman, and an atom- 
bomber still worse. It is uncertain of stopping an 
invader, while liable to be mutually fatal in ultimate 
effects. 

But to build up an adequate land force for the de- 
fense of the West requires time—and that requires 
care in avoiding what is likely to spur the Soviet 
leaders to strike while the West is weak. On mili- 
tary grounds it is of prime importance rapidly to 
re-arm ourselves and every possible ally, including 
the Germans. But as a matter of policy it would be 
unwise to make haste to the extent of precipitating 
war. 

Any adjustment of the two conflicting require- 
ments calls for the most delicate handling—if we are 
to have any chance of retrieving our basic mistakes 
of disarming the Germans completely and demobili- 
zing ourselves. To minimize provocation in the 
process of building up our power of defense, we need 
to get into “the other man’s mind.” We must try 
to understand Communist-Russian mentality—not 
only its Marxist logic, missionary fervor, and urge 
for expansion of power, but its underlying fears, 
suspiciousness and ignorance; all accentuated by 
prolonged isolation and the nature of its system. 

If it be difficult to fathom that mentality, we can 
at least put ourselves on “the other side of the hill,” 
and try to look at things from that angle. It would 
help us to understand, for example, what the Rus- 
sians may feel about American military activities in 
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Iran, close to their vital sources of oil supply in the — 
Caucasus, or about efforts to make Sweden join the — 
Atlantic Alliance. 


- 


Keep Cool! 


Above all, we must keep cool. Indignation and 
exasperation are all too liable to produce a fatal 
explosion. No less dangerous is the feeling: “It is 
bound to come—let’s get it over.” 

War is not a way out from danger and strain. It is 
a way down into unknown depths. 

“Itching to be at ’em’’-may now spell “atomiza- 
tion” for everybody—into disembodied spirits. 
Tension so intense as now is almost bound to relax 
eventually if war is postponed long enough. That has 
happened often before in history, for situations — 
change. 


IN PAKISTAN, the works of non-Moslem writers 
will soon be available to the reading public through 
the Urdu language. Some forty works have already — 
been chosen for translation. (WP) ; 

* * * 

IN SWEDEN, the Parliament has adopted pro- — 
posals outlined by an official commission of inquiry, 
through which special seamen’s exchanges will be 
set up to find jobs for sailors who find themselves — 
out of work in foreign ports. Three cities will be — 
tried out as an experiment, on which to base an — 
eventual extension of the scheme to many parts of | 
the globe: San Francisco, New York and Antwerp. — 
(WP) , 

* * 

IN PARAGUAY, Mennonite leaders have been 
introducing sugar cane as a crop that will grow in | 
the Chaco region, where it has not been raised 
before. With simple apparatus, it has been found — 
that the sugar can be refined locally. The growing of © 
sugar may considerably raise the standard of living 
both for Mennonite colonists and natives. (WP) 
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Does It Pay to Be Human? 
Dana E. Klotzle 


| ies and groups of individuals who 
disown their creative abilities are playing truant 
to the life process which gave them birth. Men who 
allow danger and crisis to bludgeon them into 
becoming submissive pawns of circumstance are not 
worthy of their human heritage. This is most 
decidedly not the time for men to cringe cowardly 
before the complex problems that face us. This is 
not the hour for men to look for an easy way out of 
dilemmas that threaten our existence. This is not 
the hour for us to give up planning and hoping for 
the future. 

This is the hour to rise to our full statures as men 
endowed with the power of mind and spirit, together 
sufficient to meet the challenges of this time. It will 
not be easy for us to rise to our full statures while 
others rush past on their frenzied way to false 
refuge and static security. 

We who have accepted the challenge of liberal 
religion to live confidently and creatively in these 
dangerous times will be often in doubt. When the 
going becomes rough, we will look longingly at 
those who have retreated from the demands of the 
hour. We may even be tempted to look with envy 
upon those who trod the starry-eyed, sawdust trail 
to give up their human responsibilities to a nebu- 
lous saviour. We may often yearn to accept the 
simple, but inaccurate philosophy which explains 
all human suffering as the will of deity and all evil 
as the result of man’s depravity. We may some 
times wish we believed that all human striving is 
vain and that human effort to build a good society 
is a waste of energy. 

A belief in any one of these doctrines of human 
inadequacy would relieve us of responsibilities that 
try our patience, exhaust our energies, call upon us 
for sacrifice, and force us to live and think creatively. 

It is equally tempting to us to accept the secular 
philosophy of eat, drink and be merry for tomorrow 
we die. Persons who follow this philosophy also 


_ seek to evade their human responsibilities. They, 


too, like their religious counterparts, find man un- 
able to build a good society. They use different 
phrases, but the meaning is the same. They do not 
trust human nature. They do not believe that man 
can be motivated by a desire to grow toward matur- 


_ ity and to help others achieve abundance and satis- 


faction. They hold man to be a beast living in a 
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jungle of avarice and greed. This belief justifies 
their reckless exploitation of men and of the re- 
sources of life. They find no enduring values in the 
human experience save those that satiate their own 
desires for profit, possession and power. They ac- 
cept no responsibility for the welfare of their fellow 
men. They take little interest in programs that 
seek to improve the status of humanity. 

These temptations to renounce the creative 
aspects of human nature have been offered to men 
in all generations. 

Legend has it that Gautama Buddha was tempted 
by the evil spirit, Mara, to renounce the creative 
aspects of his humanity. In company with his three 
sons, Confusion, Gaiety and Pride, and his three 
daughters, Lust, Delight and Thirst, Mara urged 
Gautama to resume the luxurious life of a prince. 
When Gautama successfully resisted this tempta- 
tion, Mara tried to persuade him to enter- Nirvana 
at once to avoid the burdens of life. Though the 
temptation to escape into the wonderful bliss and 
non-entity of Nirvana was great, Gautama per- 
severed in his determination to be a man. 

The legend of the temptation of Jesus tells of the 
devil’s attempt to force him to renounce the hard 
ways of being human for the easier ways of magic 
and power. First, the devil suggested that Jesus use 
his abilities to turn stones into bread; then, that he 
use these abilities to force men and nations to bow 
before him in subservience; and finally that he 
flaunt natural law by jumping from the top of a 
temple trusting in God to save him from harm. 
In resisting these temptations, Jesus like Buddha 
before him chose to accept responsibility for the 
human drama. 

We as religious liberals are forced, this day, to 
make a similar choice — to refuse responsibility for 
the human drama or to accept responsibility for 
man’s growth toward wholeness and maturity. In 
a world that does not believe that it pays to be 
human, we must stand as witnesses to our belief 
that it does pay to be human. 

To be human means that we accept our role as 
responsible agents in the present and future life of 
man. We do not choose to seek the safety of 
theological cloisters or the cynical citadels of profit 
and power. We ask no absolution from our role as 
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human beings. We do not renounce our humanity; 
instead we claim it and are proud of it. 

We believe that it pays to be human. We ap- 
proach the problems of men with the spirit of daring 
and adventure. We believe we are most healthy 
when our minds and bodies are hard at work 
attempting to find solutions to the problems that 


face us. 


and retain his position on this or any other planet. 
To renounce our humanity is not only to deny our- 
selves the thrill of adventure and challenge; not 
only to deny ourselves the satisfaction of fighting 
the good fight, but is to pave the way for the ulti- 
mate defeat of the human experience. For us this 
would not pay off and we will have none of it. Life 
will pay dividends for us only when we are certain 


that we are making a contribution to man’s growth 


We believe that it pays to be human for man is a 
toward wholeness and maturity. 


human being — he can not renounce his humanity 


Youth Fellowship of Joliet (Illinois) Universalist Church 
Present Achievement Cup to Midwest Institute 
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Joliet Universalist young people, for years enthusiastic backers of the Midwest Universalist 
Summer Institute, have raised the money for the purchase of an Achievement Cup on which will be 
inscribed through the years the names of individual instituters chosen for outstanding service to 
institute and personal achievement. The individual who receives the award each year will also be 
presented with a small replica of the large loving cup shown in the picture. Shown above with the 
Achievement Cup are the Joliet leaders of this project. They are, left to right: Ruth Cain, Parricia 
Felman, Ronald Ludeman, Nancy Felman, Marjo Seron. ( c by 
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Lay Pastoral Calling 
Russell L. Dicks 


ee ly we are recognizing that the 

minister must have help from laymen if pas- 
toral calling and visiting is to be done upon those 
persons who most need it. And laymen can do such 
work once they recognize the significance of it, and 
once they build up their confidence in what has been 
called “the sacrament of conversation”’. 

Recently a woman speaking of her church said, 
“I don’t feel as if I belong to that church. The 
chairman of the finance committee even sent me a 
letter about my pledge. I wanted to write back and 
tell him I wouldn’t give anything if they didn’t care 
enough about me to come and ask me for it. The 
minister is friendly enough, but not the members.” 
This is an all too frequent problem. It is easy to 
ask, “What has she done about making herself 
acquainted?” A great many people must be ap- 
proached and drawn into the life of the church 
through personal contact for they cannot take the 
initiative themselves. 

I believe each church should have a group of 
selected laymen who will agree to make from two to 
six calls each week and who will come together once 
a month to share their experiences and for further 

study. Some who start such work will drop out, 
_but others will be found to replace them. Some will 
want to do only one type of calling; others will want 
to do another. My own feeling is that it is prefer- 
_able for a given person to call upon a variety of in- 
dividuals for the greatest helpfulness and the great- 
est satisfaction to himself. 

There are eight different types of calls that need 
to be made regularly in the church; seven of these 
can be made by laymen. They are listed here, not 
in the order of their significance, but in the order 
‘that they are studied in our classes. They are the 
dying, the bereaved, the sick, the alcoholic, the 
‘shut-in, the aged, evangelistic calling, and routine 
calls. A routine call is one in which no stress or 
suffering is known to be present at the time of the 
visit. Laymen can make all of these calls except 
the one upon the dying, and even there friends 
‘often share with a family a part of the task of sitting 
‘out the long hours with a dying person, especially if 
the death takes place in the home. 

_ The minister usually makes one or two calls upon 
a grief suffering person after the funeral, but that is 
‘not enough. It has been pointed out in the book, 
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Ye Shall Be Comforted, (Rogers, Westminister 
Press) that the average person needs from six to 
twelve hours of someone’s listening time, someone 
who is understanding and unhurried. How many of 
you, reading this, who have known grief, would 
have been helped greatly by that kind of ministry 
by someone you liked; it need not have been your 
minister. 

The shut-in needs to be seen at least every week 
and often more frequently if the calls are to be 
meaningful; this is also true of the older person. In 
evangelistic calling, from three to six calls are re- 
quired when such work is done properly; a chroni- 
cally ill person or one going through a long convales- 
cence needs to be seen once or twice a week. While 
if a person who is suffering from chronic alcoholism 
is to be helped, he will need at least one hundred 
hours of someone’s time. Who is to do all this un- 
less a group of consecrated laymen, whose own 
lives are creative and happy, bother to share their 
spiritual health with those less fortunate? The 
pastor does the best he can, but he can give little 
more than a third of his work time to this task, and 
even then minister after minister dies in his fifties 
because of the pressure upon him. 

There is an art to effective calling in the name of 
the church, and we are now able to describe it and 
pass on our understanding to others. This art turns 
upon the recognition that suffering increases a 
sense of isolation, of being alone, of being without 
friends. As this feeling strikes and increases, we 
feel that even God Himself has forgotten us. If 
someone who is disciplined, quiet, and understand- 
ing comes to us, and avoids being sentimental and 
gushy, and yet lets us know the strength that comes 
from supportive friendliness, we are helped tre- 
mendously. The fact that such a person comes in 
the name of God and the church, even though he 
says little about that fact, causes us to be impressed 
and to feel grateful. I remember a man who was a 
shut-in and who had not been a member of any 
church since he was a child who sent for me one day 
and said, “You folks at that church have been so 
good to me that I want to become a part of your 
organization”. That was oddly put, but his atten- 
tion had been caught for the Christian fellowship. 
We had remembered him when others forgot. 

The most significant underlying factor that makes 
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for effective calling is friendliness and a mastery of 
the art of listening. -This actually is “the technique 
of friendliness”. There are no simple rules to govern 
calling, or what many describe as “visiting”, a term 
which I dislike for it belittles the significance of the 
task. Calling requires courage, devotion, disci- 
pline, and a sense of humor, but the spiritual satisfac- 
tion is great. My students constantly report, 
“This call helped me more than it did the one I was 
calling upon”. Of course it did. Friendship is a 
two-fold blessing. 

I have prepared a little book entitled, You Came 
Unto Me, a Guidebook in Pastoral Calling for Minis- 
ters and Laymen, which describes the need and the 
art of pastoral calling. It is sixty pages in length 
and is planeographed. At first this book started out 
to be a private project for my classes and lecture 


TO THE CHURCHES 
IN TIME OF TROUBLE 
Milton M. McGorrill 


Calling the people of the Church of Universal 
Fellowship, Orono, Maine, to rededicate themselves 
to their mission as they enter their tenth anni- 
versary year, Dr. McGorrill stated succinctly the 
mussion of all Universalist churches in these 
troubled times. E.H.L. 


We are committed to a universal fellowship. Our 
name is that. Perhaps the ones who framed this 
name chose better than they knew. At least in it 
is the thought of the kind of life that the world 
must some day come to accept as its own. Here 
we are to maintain a society in which these values 
of fellowship and truth and democracy are con- 
stantly practiced. No matter how severe the pres- 
sure is outside to abandon freedom and fellowship 
in the process of trying to save them, here there 
must be maintained the kind of institution whose 
practices we can commend to all and in relationship 
with which we can renew our spirits. 

Here we must keep going as strong an educational 
program as we can muster to teach as effectively 
and progressively age by age as we can the spiritual 
and moral teachings that are our heritage and which 
will provide the only shelter possible for the larger 
life of man. These children that skip down our 
streets so happily now and are in our homes with 
such joy are going to grow to adulthood in a tense 
and disordered world. To teach religion to children 
and youth today is not a casual thing to be done or 
not done as convenience may dictate. It is a ““must”’ 
part of our life for nowhere else will they be taught 
to know from whence and why comes the kind of 
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groups, but as the subject began to open up I de- 
cided to bring it to the attention of the church at 
large. One minister said, “We are twenty-five years 
late in getting to this.” The book contains chapters 
on types of calls that should be made; the impor- 
tance of friendliness and how it helps people; there 
is a chapter entitled, ““The Sacrament of Conversa- 
tion”, which contains much new material upon the 
subject of listening. There is a chapter on prayer 
with examples of typical prayers given; also types of 
records are discussed. And an actual call is pre- 
sented and evaluated in detail. Finally, a brief 
bibliography of other books upon the subject is 
given. 

Jesus said, ““Feed my sheep.”” The need is great 
for laymen who will answer this command. 

* * * 


life the Western world is fighting to preserve. 

To the men and women whom this church touches 
we have a genuine and heavy obligation. Some 
of you are teachers. You will see many of your 
students taken from you. From many of our homes 
will go our young people into this struggle—indeed 
they are already starting to leave. We must be 
courage for each other and for those that go. We 
must be faith for each other. In this fellowship 
we must keep alive the sense that we are the product 
of the past and the parents of the future. We are a 
link in that long chain that stretches from man 
the brute up to man the child of God. To fail now 
is to betray the ages of man’s hope. No dry as 
dust religion will do now. To keep going strongly 
and effectively a church like this is to refresh and 
feed the soil out of which come strong trees to stand 
the blasts of wind and storm that are with us. - 

We must keep alive our relationship with or- 
ganizations which are serving and planting this — 
seed in various parts of our world. It is significant 
that proportionately a large increase of financial — 
expenditure in these recent years has been in out-— 
reach funds which have multiplied to 16 times what 
they were in the beginning. We are aiding work 
in Europe and in Asia to teach by living the Father- 
hood of God, Truth as a trustworthy guide, Love - 
as the way to build God’s kingdom as Jesus revealed 
it. 


* * * 


UNITED STATES. The National Education 
Association has decided not to hold any more 
annual conferences in cities which fail to provide 
“a maximum of equality” among delegates 


- 


different races. (WP) Levene 


Humanism: Real Issue or Red Rag? 


Llewellyn Jones 


The ill-defined or non-defined term humanism has in 
many mouths become little more than a term of abuse. 


HE QUESTIONS raised by the proposed fed- 
eration of the Universalist and Unitarian denomi- 
nations have been made more complex than they 
might have-seemed by the injection into the matter 
of the further question of humanism versus theism. 
The writer is all in favor of freedom and democ- 
racy, but there are times when his faith weakens 
and he exclaims: “There ought to be a law.” A 
law, for example, forbidding any member of either 
group to argue about humanism until he signed an 
affidavit that he had read a// the pertinent docu- 
ments in the case. Of these, the minimum might 
be set at John Dewey’s, 4 Common Faith, and 
perhaps The Quest for Certainty or Experience and 
Nature and possibly one or more of Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames’ works on the psychology of religion. 
After that, these people might or might not know 
what humanism is, but they would at least use the 
word with some caution. Today it is largely a term 
_ of abuse. In a certain church vestibule, I was once 
button-holed by a lady who wished to impress upon 
my mind a certain theory of religion which was 
very much on the theistic side. Her expressions of 
zeal in proximity to my person and a certain 
swaying of my body as if dinner were exerting a 
magnetic attraction from a distance were sufficiently 
overt that two people came to my rescue, and later 
one of them asked, “What is she anyway? A sort 
of humanist?” Again, a mid-west clergyman had 
always represented himself as a staunch humanist. 
I ran into him once after an interval of years and 
_ he told me that, since many of the members of 
_ his church were theists, he tried to accommodate 
them by holding a theistic service every other 
Sunday. His prior commitment being to human- 
_ ism, he probably saw no impropriety in thus sub- 
jecting God to a “‘now you see Him and now you 
don’t” treatment. On top of that, this clergyman 
wrote in a sort of valedictory message when he 
retired that one thing he had always firmly believed, 
_ namely that the universe was of such a nature that 


man’s moral values were never achieved in vain 
_but were somehow cosmically preserved. This 
idea, of course, which is made the distinguishing 
mark of a religious attitude as against a merely 
ethical attitude by Harold Hoffding, is also the 
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point upon which hinges the distinction between 
theism and humanism. Nobody not a funda- 
mentalist, I imagine, believes in a personal and 
special-providence dealing God any more. I have 
read enthusiastic praise of the works of Rudolf 
Eucken by Episcopal clergymen, and Eucken 
expressly denies that the reality of the spiritual life 
involves a theodicy. So, for the modern man, to 
say that the cosmos acts to preserve human: values 
is, in effect, to express belief in God. 

And that is why, when John Dewey published his 
A Common Faith, Henry Nelson Wieman—I think 
in a review in the Christian Century—quoted cer- 
tain passages and exclaimed that they showed 
that Dewey had become. a theist. A friend of 
Dewey’s denied this on his behalf, and the editor 
of the Christian Century invited Dewey to debate 
the question with Wieman. Dewey declined, on the 
ground that he was too busy, and he also denied 
he was a theist. On what passage Wieman based 
his conclusion I do not remember, but it may well 
have been the following: 

“These considerations may be applied to the 
idea of God, or, to avoid misleading conceptions, 
to the idea of the divine. This idea is, as I have 
said, one of the ideal possibilities unified through 
imaginative realization or projection. But this 
idea of God, or of the divine, is also connected 
with all the natural forces and conditions—includ- 
ing man and human association—that promote the 
growth of the ideal and that further its realization. 
We are in the presence neither of ideals completely 
embodied in existence nor yet of ideals that are 
merely rootless ideals, fantasies, utopias. For 
there are forces in nature and society that generate 
and support the ideals . . ‘ 

Please notice that that “forces in nature” are not 
too far removed from Hoffding’s terminology, “the 
cosmos is such that. . .”—a terminology that was 
also used by the late George Byrman Foster of the 
University of Chicago, who as far as I remember— 
and I knew him very well for a number of years— 
never dissociated himself from the appellation of 
“theist”’. 

And before we leave the cosmos and turn to the 
human scene, let me mention two ideas which will 
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appear to many people as merely philosophic 
curiosities, but which at least indicate that the 
theism-humanism polarity is not a real one. One 
is the theory of the contemporary English philoso- 
pher S. A. Alexander (author of Time, Space and 
Deity) that the whole cosmic evolutionary process 
is a process from brute matter, or whatever you 
call it, into deity, that the process is, in his term, 
“a nisus toward deity”. Obviously such a theory 
is far from humanism, but it is certainly not exactly 
theism. The other is the form of near-Hegelian 
idealism worked out by the late Ellis MacTaggart, 
also English, which envisages the universe as mental 
through and through, but not made up of one 
divine mind but of individual monad-like minds. 
As in this system, time as well as matter are illusory, 
these monads were never created in time and there- 
fore are immortal. And as there was no creation, 
there is no necessity to postulate a creating God. 
So the system is atheistic. As, however, the system 
is anti-materialistic and postulates love as an ethic 
and asserts immortality, it cannot be called irre- 
ligious. 

While I do not for a moment think that either 
system is in the least likely to prove true, still their 
existence is a rebuke to people who talk too glibly 
about humanism versus theism without knowing 
quite what they are talking about. 

Before I cease, a word about God as a creative 
religious force in society. The fact that the belief 
in God resists so many disillusioning experiences of 
life as well as so many embattled humanists’ on- 
slaughts indicates that it has very deep roots or 
fills a very definite need or explains certain feelings 
which would otherwise be inexplicable. The con- 
cept of God could do all of those things and be a 
socially and instrumentally created concept; true 
in terms of our social life but not true as an extra- 
human, cosmic reality. That is the view of Edward 
Scribner Ames, who likens the relationship of God 
to man, roughly speaking, to the relationship of 
Uncle Sam to Mr. American citizen. The idea is 
adumbrated, in terms of his own social psychology, 
by the late George Herbert Mead in his Mind, 
Self and Society and The Philosophy of the Act. 
Indeed, although Mead does not say so expressly, 
the responses to others through which the individual 
becomes conscious of himself, indeed creates his 
self, are directed by that very process in a direction 
which the theist would call Godward and which 
the social psychologist would see as a growing 
response to a “generalized other” (to use Mead’s 
phrase). Or as Royce would say, toward the 
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realization of the ‘“‘blessed community.” 

In the terms in which it has been discussed, the 
theistic-humanistic issue in the liberal denomina- 
tions has been mostly a vesicant—something that 
creates irritation. And it has not been the real 
issue, but only a verbal one. 

The real issue is the constitution of man and his 
relationship to society, the dissection of man’s soul 
into the social strands of which it is made up, the 
demonstration that the phrase “human nature” 
as a thing in itself is meaningless. All that meta- 
physical terminology does is to confuse the arguable 
issues. Apparently it has very little to do with the 
issues in action. When Bishop Grundtvig over 
in Denmark had dropped the ideas and language 
of the Enlightenment and rationalism and had 
begun to speak in fundamentalist terms, what he 
did was to become a perfect example in action of 
Deweyan social psychology, or at least that is what 
I endeavor to point out in the introduction to Pro- 
fessor Hal Koch’s study of Grundtvig which will 
appear in an English translation in the course of the 
year. And devout theist though he was, Grundtvig 
must have half-known that he was less of a theist 
than a henotheist: which is theological slang for a 
God who specializes in looking after one nation. 
Denmark was Grundtvig’s “blessed community” 
and because it was that, he was able both to bring 
it salvation and find therein his own. And that 
is true for us in the larger-world of today. If we 
cannot find our God in our society, we shall never 
find him anywhere else. 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, racial barriers keep 
falling. The Overseas Press Club adopted a new 
constitution providing that “‘no applicant . . . shall 
be excluded for reason of color, creed or race.” The 
Maryland General Assembly repealed an old law 
segregating races on railroads and Chesapeake 
ferries. The Virginia Medical College at Richmond 
admitted its first Negro student. And the National 
Association of Colored Graduate Nurses was dis- 
banded after forty-two years of effort because its 
aim had been realized, the integration of Negro 
nurses into the profession. thn | 


IN YUGOSLAVIA, the nation’s second AGdonee 
of Theatrical Art was getting under way at Zagreb. : 
The first has been functioning for some time at 
Belgrade. The Zagreb School, with university 4 
will offer a four-year course for actors, and a two- 
year course for others. (WP) . 
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New York State Universalists 
Purchase Summer Institute Facility 
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NEY YORK STATE UNIVERSALISTS have 
‘acquired nine acres of Lakefront woodland for 
a permanent summer institute site on Beaver Lake, 
_ twenty-two miles east of Lowville, New York. The 
property includes eight buildings well-adapted to 
_ the accommodation of large groups of people. The 
buildings are of log and timber construction and 
well-finished within. A nine hundred foot lake 
frontage provides ample room for water sports and 
the woodland of white pine and birch is sufficient 
to give nature lovers generous resources for hikes 
and field study trips. 
The following is a description of the buildings: 
_Main Lodge: 6 rooms (2 bedrooms and 2 bath- 
_rooms). Oak bedsteads with excellent mattresses 
and covers. Screens, hardwood floors, modern 
plumbing, fire-places, Franklin stoves. Wide front 
and side porches with lakeview. Living room has 
beamed ceiling, wood paneling, built-in bookcases, 
fireplace, stove, French doors. Den has cedar 
shingle finish, two exposures, stove. Dining room 
_ has beamed ceiling, wood paneling, fireplace, French 
| doors to sun porch and extra bedroom. Breakfast 
room (Mexican Room) has brick fireplace and large 
pantry. Kitchen has double sinks, refrigerator, 
linoleum floor and bathroom. Utility room. Con- 
crete basement for storage. Two-story Log Guest- 
house: Wood paneling. Six bedrooms, three baths, 
shower and lavatory; gas heater and stove. Garage: 


three cars; on second floor two bedrooms and bath. 
Playhouse: brick fire-place and ping pong table. 
Maids’ Cabin: four bedrooms and bath. Chauf- 
feur’s Cabin: four rooms and bath. Ice-house and 
two woodsheds. Boat-house: slips for six boats 
under cover and on the second floor a space for 
dancing or it can be used for a dormitory (bunks). 

The houses are attractively furnished. All bed- 
steads are made of oak, unfinished; a gas range, two 
phonographs, a piano; four motor boats, four sail- 
boats, eight-passenger boat-runabout, water skiis 
and aquaplane. 

The total investment in this project including 
necessary immediate improvements and some new 
equipment will be twenty-six thousand dollars of 
which the New York Universalists plan to raise 
thirteen thousand dollars. The campaign to raise 
this money is under the direction of Dr. Harold H. 
Niles of Watertown. The very first practical con- 
tribution to the long hope of New York Universa- 
lists to have their own permanent institute center 
came from a far from wealthy parish minister. 
Among the papers of the late Rev. George Gay was 
found instructions for a bequest of one hundred 
dollars toward the purchase of an institute ground 
for New York Universalism. New York lay folk are 
rallying to the challenge and opportunity of this 
new venture formally voted at the one hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary cenvention last fall. 
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WHERE LOVE HAS THE RIGHT OF 
se _WAY 
“William Wallace Rose 
“When I am dead, what I have guessed so long, 
My soul shall know in clearer, purer light — 


That where I loathed and hated, I was wrong; 
That where I loved and pitied, I was right!” 


The greatest triumphs of the human spirit, as 
well as the deepest satisfactions of the mind, are 
found in those areas where love has the right of way. 
It is true of the home. 

Not every home is an example of perfect love, to 
be sure. But to the extent that love illumines the 
place, we have a little bit of heaven. For here is 
the charmed circle where strife and competition are 
at a minimum, and where each counts the other 
equal to himself. 

And next to the home, what are the most ad- 
mirable enterprises of a community? Are they not 
our churches and schools, our playgrounds and 
clubs for youth, our agencies of public welfare? 
And is not each of these, without exception, the ex- 
pression of a love that never fails at least to try to 
ennoble human life? 

But there is no need to go so far afield to find the 
neverfailing power of love. Look inward upon your 
own experience and you will see that the hours which 
stand out with greatest clarity are those in which 
you let love have its way. Times when you rose 
above the temptation to take mean advantage of an- 
other’s weakness or ignorance. Times when you 
passed not by on the other side of human need. 

We all have tortured hours of shame and regret 
and the sense of guilt for our failures. But never 
because we have loved too much, or given too much, 
or were too patient or too considerate or too for- 
giving. For we know out of a heart full of gratitude 
the truth of the old saying; “What I spent, I had. 
What I saved, I lost. What I gave, I kept.” 

And it will be so on the longest day you live. As 
memory scans the uneven past, there will come back 
to you, above and beyond all other satisfactions, 
those supremely happy adventures wherein you 
were able to hold aloft the torch of love for some 
other to find the way. 

Here then is one thing permanent in a world of 
change. Like the silken thread in the fairy tale 
that leads the bewildered prince through the witch’s 
maze, so love leads us on, and never leads astray. 
Civilizations rise and wane. Philosophies have 
their little day and cease to be. Ideologies grip the 
minds of millions, and lose their grip. But love 
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passes not away, nor fails any who put chee trust 
in it. 

Put your trust in it. Rest the whole ween of 
your life upon it. Test its enduring strength in the 
very next situation that tries your patience, your 
generosity, your Christian faith! 


LAYMEN’S COMMITTEE AT WORK 


At the Conference of Universalist Men held in 
October in Washington, a committee was appointed 
to draw up plans for the organization of a national 
association of Universalist laymen. Since October, 
this committee has been actively at work gathering 
names of Universalist men throughout the country, 
and soliciting ideas as to the kind of association 
which should be organized. That there is very 
definite interest on the part of Universalists has 
been clearly shown by the voluminous correspond- 
ence now in the hands of the committee member- 
ship. 

The members of the committee for the purpose 
of organizing this national association are S. B. 
Butler of Connecticut, Chairman, David Snow of 
Pennsylvania, Roland Gammon of New York, Ross 
Gleeson of Washington. The first formal meeting 
of this group was held in Philadelphia, February 24, 
and was attended also by H. S. Latham, president 
of the UCA, as an ex-officio member of the com- 
mittee. 

At this meeting the kind of organization which it 
was desired to build was thoroughly discussed, a 
statement of purposes and functions drawn up and 
also, a form of organization. ‘A further meeting of 
the committee is to be held in June, at which time 
the decisions made at this first meeting will be re- 
viewed, and a final and detailed statement and plan 
formulated for presentation to the meeting of the 
laymen to be held in connection with the General 
Assembly in August of this year. Enthusiasm is 
running high for this undertaking with all those 
who have had any connection with it, and it is be- 
lieved that a new national organization of import- 
ance to the denomination and to men individually 
is being projected. 

Suggestions are still welcome. Many have been 
received, but further ideas as to this association} its 
crganization or work, are invited. These should be 
sent to the chairman, S. B. Butler, Box 278, Groton, 
Connecticut. All churches that have not sent in a 
list of men interested are urged to do so at once. 
There will be important mailings from time to time 
to all names received, and any church not repre : 
sented on this list will be the loser. y 
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Lynn Universalist Church Sets Up 
Denominational Affairs Committee 


The report of the delegates of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn, Massachusetts on the 
Laymen’s Conference in Washington convinced the 
Board of Management of the church that its five 
hundred fifty contributing members and their fami- 
lies were not sufficiently informed about denomina- 
tional affairs to discuss intelligently the issues, 
financial and otherwise, which at present are so 
disturbing. 

With a view to correcting this situation, the 
enabling resolution as contained below in the 
Communication to the churches was passed. 

The following letter has been sent by the com- 
mittee to the chairman of the boards of three 
hundred churches, comprising the Fellowship of 
The Universalist Church of America, in the hope 
that they will appoint like committees. 


Communication 


Our church has long felt that we are poorly in- 
formed regarding denomination activities which is 
‘entirely our own fault. 

_ We have recently become concerned about certain 
‘matters both in the Convention and Assembly which 
_ prompted the following: 

At a special meeting of the Board of Management 
‘held on Thursday, January 11, 1951, it was unani- 
‘mously voted that the chairman shall be authorized 
‘to appoint a committee to be called the Denomina- 
tional Affairs Committee. Said committee shall con- 
‘sist of six members, three men and three women, 
‘two to be appointed each year for a term of three 
years, and who may succeed themselves. Their 
‘duties shall be: (1) To furnish delegates or alternates 
‘for state and national conventions from their own 
‘number or from the parish at large in the event 
‘they cannot serve. (2) To keep abreast of denomin- 
ational affairs. (3) To keep the Board of Manage- 
‘ment informed. (4) To make recommendations to 
‘the Board for any specific action on denominational 
in vere 
Therefore this committee is organized to be con- 
cerned with conditions within The Universalist 
‘Church of America and the Massachusetts Uni- 
salist Convention with the purpose that our 
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Parish may have a correct understanding of denom- 


inational affairs and therefore be intelligently 
represented. 

This committee shall serve as a liaison between 
the parent organization and the local church to 
foster a better knowledge and working relationship 
between the two, and shall report at all regular 
meetings of the Board of Management and at the 
annual or other meetings of the Parish. 

It is the purpose also that this committee acquire 
a knowledge and understanding of the opinions and 
desires of other churches concerning matters of 
importance within both the U.C.A. and the M.U.C. 

We hope other churches will become so interested 
in this effort that they may set up like committees. 

Reply to Henry W. Stone, Chairman of De- 
nominational Affairs Committee, 19 Grosvenor 
Park, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Through the courtesy and co-operation of Dr. 
Cummins, superintendent of Churches and president 
of the Planning Council, this committee in whole 
or in part has met with the Editor of The Christian 
Leader also the General Secretary, the Directors of © 
the Unified Appeal, Service Projects, Department 
of Education, and Department of Public Relations, 
all of the U.C.A. and with Dr. Clinton L. Scott, 
superintendent of Churches of the Masaachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 

Information obtained will be interpreted to the 
people of the Lynn Church by this committee. It 
is our hope that all churches may become so fully 
informed that we can give intelligent co-operation 
to both the Trustees of the U.C.A. and our State 
Conventions and help them solve some of the 
vexatious problems with which they are confronted. 

Let us through intelligent co-operation with the 
Trustees of the U.C.A. have a budget presented at 
the next Assembly that can be balanced by the 
Unified Appeal. Having put our house in order in 
that respect, then let us go forward with a /arger 
but still balanced budget sapported by an increased 
Unified Appeal, and thereby accomplish greater 
things through our Service Projects, The Christian 
Leader and our other departments, for the greater 
extension of our Universalist faith. 
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Salt of the Earth 


Charles R. Joy 


The yeoman farmer of England has been for long generations the 
salt of the earth. Sturdy and stalwart, a lover of liberty, a devoted 


servant of the soil; without him the gallant history of old England 


would never have been written. 


Witt the exception of a few fertile districts like 
the fens, England is not a strictly agricultural 
country, but a country of mixed farming, yet the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was quite right when he 
said that, “the war has retaught us what we should 
never have forgotten; that agriculture is our great- 
est and most essential industry. . . . The life and 
activities of the countryside are an indispensable 
background to the well-being of the whole com- 
munity and minister to its spiritual as well as to its 
physical needs.” 

Salt of the earth, the English farmer, yet the salt 
has lost a bit of its savor. The lot of the farmer in 
England is not nedrly so secure as that of the sea- 
man. There are a number of organizations to care 
for distressed seaman. There is only one for the 
relief of the disabled and aged members of the 
farming community who have come to grief through 
no fault of their own. The lot of the farmer is not 
nearly so favorable as the lot of ordinary laborers. 
The laborer does not have to watch the skies for the 
weather. He gets paid whether the harvest is good 
or not. But the farmer’s returns depend upon his 
harvest. The law compels him to plant and guar- 
antees his market, but if bad weather ruins his crops, 
then the guaranteed market does him no good. 
Among the quarter of a million farmers in England, 
there were many casualties in the terrible years of 
the depression between the two wars. Agriculture 
was at its lowest ebb then, and many a little farmer 
failed and lost his holdings. But, even in normal 
times, farming is a hazardous occupation, a gamble 
with wind and rain, with heat and cold, with in- 
sects and blights and markets. The wealthy 
gambler can pocket his losses and stomach his 
defeats, but the gambler who is staking all on his 
throw of fortune’s dice may lose all in the throw, 
and then there is no come-back. 

So the big farmer is saved by his diversified 
farming, and by the capital he possesses to tide 
him over a season or two of adversity. But the 
little farmer has insufficient land for diversified 
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agriculture and no resources with which to meet a 
round of bad luck. 

One well-to-do farmer was asked how he was 
getting on. He said: “I am now back where I 
started as a comparatively rich man. You see, my 
father left me enough money to see me through the 
depression. If it had not been for my father’s 
money, I should have lost my farm. So I want to 
help the little fellow who did not have my luck.” 

A little farmer on the contrary had only fifty 
acres for which he had paid an exorbitant price, 
financing the purchase by placing a heavy mortgage 
on his place. Something went wrong with his crop, 
he had no assets to see him through, he could not 
pay his mortgage interest and he and his wife fell 
ill. That meant final disaster for him. But, in the 
same neighborhood, a wealthy farmer ploughed 


under sixteen acres of winter wheat which had | 


become diseased. This did not jeopardize his liveli- 
hood or entail the loss of any of his land. His other 
crops and his financial reserves/made him secure. 

The farmers who failed in the years of the de- 

- - . + 

pression and left a heritage of hardship to their 
wives and children were not for the most part 
protected: by insurance. Every farmer now is 
insured, but he has to be insured for at least ten 
years before he can draw his pension free of the 
“means” test. If he has not been insured for at 
least ten years, then the government will not permit 
him to have from all sources more than one hundred 
and thirty pounds a year, or three hundred and 
sixty-four dollars. The maximum government 
pension is twenty-six shillings a week. From other 
sources, he may get a fraction more than twenty- 
four shillings making a total of seven dollars a week, 
but if he gets more than this from other sources, 
then the government reduces its pension by that 
amount. 


7 


The old people write, “Tell us, please tell us, how j 


we can live on seven dollars a week.” To which 4 
on 


there is only one answer, “The only way to live 
seven dollars a week is to live in a hovel.” 


The Christian iB 


_ The Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution 

_was founded in 1860 to assist the indigent, disabled, 
aged farmers, their widows and orphan daughters. 
It is the only organization of its kind in England, 
and it has a splendid history. It has distributed 
over one and a half million pounds in small pensions 
to more than eight thousand farmers and their 
women dependents. Today, it is helping almost one 

thousand pensioners with small weekly allowances 
of ten to twenty shillings. This is not much, but if 
it does more than this, the pensioners will lose an 
equivalent amount of their state pensions. It is 
able, however, to make one time grants to help in 
the temporary emergencies arising from accident, 
illness and death without causing any reduction of 
the old age pension. 

To qualify for a pension from the Institution, a 
farmer must have cultivated as his exclusive means 
of support for twenty or more years a farm assessed 
at a rental of at least seventy-five pounds per 
annum, or one of not less than fifty acres. Wives, 
widows, and daughters qualify through their hus- 
bands and parents. Candidates must be sixty years 
old or in cases of permanent illness, must be forty- 
five. 

Still the combined pensions from the government 
‘and from the Institution must not exceed seven 
‘dollars a week, and this often means frightful hard- 
ship. Therefore, the Institution has established two 
hostels and hopes in the future to have more. Each 
hostel shelters about thirty or thirty-five people, 
‘and the costs to the Institution, even at hostel 
‘rates, run over ten dollars per week per person, 
which shows how inadequate the seven dollar 
maximum allowed by the government is. 

The pensioners usually find the hostels a happy 
and peaceful answer to all their problems. Yet they 
are so attached to their land and their homes that 
it is very hard to leave them. They cling as long as 
possible to the old landmarks, and sometimes it 
takes six months for them to make up their minds 
to go. 

Mrs. Starbuck is ninety years old. After she lost 
her husband and her farm in Leicestershire, she 
continued for twenty-five years making Stilton 
cheeses. Then at last she entered a hostel. Now 
she says that she is happier than she has ever been 
since she lost her farm. 

When the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Insti- 
tution prepared to open its second hostel, it began 
to correspond with pensioners who might be ac- 
cepted. Before any had been chosen, however, 
‘they heard from the hostel that old Mr. X had 
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arrived. Then vitriolic letters began to come from 
a woman, who turned out to be his niece, saying 
what a terrible man he was. On examining his 
ration book, they found that all his tea coupons 
had been torn out for a year ahead. Then they 
began to realize that he had had his troubles at 
home, which accounted for his premature arrival. 
He was seventy years old, and he had an old father 
who was a hundred. Both of them had been running 
farms. The father also wanted to come to the same 
hostel, but when the son heard about it he pleaded 
with them, “O don’t let him.come here, don’t let 
him come here.” Something had to be done for the 
older man, however, for he was almost helpless. 
He had knocked over a lamp and burned himself 
badly. Finally it was arranged that he should go 
to the other hostel. 

Then it turned out that there were two sisters, 
seventy and seventy-five. They, too, wanted to 
come. When the brother was asked for his opinion 
he said, “Well, the young one is all right.” So 
separate arrangements had to be made for them. 

It is difficult to deal gently and intelligently with 
old people who have become a bit crotchety in the 
course of the long hard years. But that is what the 
hostels are for, to treat with kindness and construc- 
tive patience these old farmers and their women 
dependents who have suffered the loss of health and 
wealth in their struggle to maintain the productivity 
of the land, on which the national security and 
well-being so largely rest. 

Not all of them are cantankerous. Some are dear 
old souls. Such a couple, ninety-two and ninety- 
four years old, were living with the daughter of 
sixty-five. The daughter wrote to the Institution 
stating ‘that she could not go on any longer. Her 
doctor had also said that if she did, she would kill 
herself. Then, while arrangements were being made 
to receive the parents in a hostel, the old man 
died. Thereupon the daughter decided that she 
could keep on with the mother. 

Not all are willing to leave their small farms, even 
when their health would seem to make it impera- 
tive. There was the old man of seventy-five, who 
was found in a tiny, damp cottage, his hands 
shaking with pernicious anemia. Everything in the 
house was in frightful disorder, for he had no woman 
to help him and he could not take care of things 
himself. He could not even accept the pension 
money that was brought to him, his hands shook 
so. It had to be pinned to his armchair. Yet he 
was fiercely independent and refused an additional 
amount that was offered to him. Every season he 
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crawled around his little plot of land and stuck 
potatoes in the ground, which he sold to eke out 
his tiny pension. That was enough. He would take 
no more. He loved his last bit of land. He would 
not leave it. 

This is a typical instance of the yeoman farmer 
of England, the salt of the earth. In these later 
days of their lives, when the depression and the war 
and the vicissitudes of fate have laid a blighting 
hand upon them, they deserve not only honor, but 
also active good will, the good will that finds ex- 
pression in some larger degree of material comfort. 
Under the laws of the realm, there is no way of in- 
creasing the pensions they receive. The only 
practical way of brightening their shadowed lives 
is by gifts in kind. Less than a hundred of these 
old age pensioners are now sitting cosily by a hostel 
hearth. Some nine hundred of them are still trying 
to live, to keep their fragile bones from breaking, 
on that slim maximum of a dollar or less a day. 
On this basis, their shacks and hovels are bleak 
indeed. Their days are empty and lonely and 
sorrowful. 

The British government is doing all it can. Its 
burdens are terrible. The processes of reconstruc- 
tion are long and painful and costly, and it may 
still be that official resources must again be diverted 
into rearmament channels. The Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution is also doing all it can. Half 
of its income is from investments, and all legacies 


are treated as capital. The rest comes from many 
sources, a great deal from the Church of England, 
much from private subscriptions, from shows and 
fairs and harvest collections. But all this is not 
enough. 

Here is a marvelous opportunity to create inter- 
national good will. Many CARE packages were 
distributed among these aged farmers and their de- 
pendents last year, with an extraordinary out- 
pouring of appreciation and gratitude. The farmers 
of America and the various farm organizations 
might well take these sick and destitute old folk 
under their wing, and send expressions of friendship 
and love in the welcome packages of food. Here is a 
group of men and women who will sow no more, but 
must somehow be permitted to reap a little harvest 
for their own tables, until the great reaper clears 
the table once for all and puts the dishes away. 

The fox hunts of England use the farmers’ land, 
and of course are grateful. So once a season they 
pass the hat around for the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution. ‘““We will have a cap,” 
they say, “for the R.A.B.I.” 

There is still need in England, even for the 
ordinary person. But for the old age pensioners, 
the need is profound. If we in America could have ~ 
a cap for them, sending them the gifts in kind which 
is all they are able to accept, the emptiness and 
loneliness of their lives would be burned away like” 
morning mist beneath the warmth of love. 


DR. MACPHERSON ON 
DRAFTING EIGHTEEN YEAR OLDS 


Early in 1946, I had the privilege of discussing 
Post-War conditions with a top research man of 
Western Electric. He told me that as a result of the 
policy of drafting every young man at eighteen 
years of age for military service the chemistry 
and physics of our High School classes had been 
practically depleted, and that as a result, our 
country would face a shortage of about two hundred 
fifty thousand chemists and physicists by 1950. 

Later in August of 1946, I was in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and became acquainted with some Professors 
of the Science Department of the University of 
Washington. I asked them if the estimate of the 
Western Electric Research man was correct. They 
said that it was substantially correct as they figured 
it, and in addition they said that the Russians were 
about five hundred thousand plus in the number 
of chemists and physicists they could call for all 
sorts of research by 1950, because, and get this, 
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Russia did not draft a singlé man or woman for 
military service who was studying either physics 
or chemistry, and would not permit them to volun- 
teer for military service, but kept them all in school. 
“If that be true,” said I, “how long will it be 
before Russia has the Atomic Bomb?” 
They said, ‘We estimate within three to five 
years.” —You know the answer. | 
Are we going to repeat the blunders of the second | 
World War in our new Draft Program? | 
If we must put every man into uniform, do so; 
but send back’ to school those men who will be 
sadly needed to augment the knowledge of applied 
chemistry and physics in an “All out war effort,” 
and assign them tasks in research that will count 
in making our country impregnable to the attacks 
of the whole of the rest of the earth. a 
—Wa ter H. Moa 
¥ 


AUSTRALIA. The Australian government has. 
decided to offer fifty fellowships, during the cur- 
rent year, to students from India. (WP) : 
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)LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of my people, 
Israel.” 


(ae®. SOCIETY is engaged in a headlong retreat 

| from religion, in which we are valuing freedom 
above purpose. Religion of an institutional nature 
(and there are very grave difficulties involved in 
sustaining any other kind) has little place in the 

_ lives of most people. Of those who are devoted to 

_ the church, alarmingly few use it for worship. Even 
those who come to worship find grave difficulty in 
many churches, for our churches as well are partic- 
ipating in this retreat from religion. In our eager- 
ness to be scientific and objective, as is the fashion 
of our times, we have subjected our fundamental 
religious beliefs to factual tests. In consequence, 
too often we have destroyed our reliance upon a 
theological expression of truth, putting in its place 
a fact which, while more palatable to our exacting 
minds, leaves us spiritually starved. 

The great theological epic which has inspired and 
sustained our civilization was in the making for 
hundreds of years and cannot be replaced in.a day. 

_It can never adequately be replaced by the re- 

| stricted, unimaginative, factual thinking of our 
day. The temper of our times is that one world at 
a time is enough, but we are constantly faced with 
the necessity of living in two worlds, one, the little 
world which is subject to our scientific analysis, 
and the other, the far greater world which contains 
it, and which, while demanding our understanding, 
defies our knowledge. 

A man was discovered by his friend on hands and 
knees under a street lamp. “I lost a fifty-cent 
piece,” the man explained. ‘Where did you drop 
it?” the friend asked. The man pointed far out 
into the dusk of the street. ‘Then why look for it 
here?” the friend marvelled. “More light,” was the 
answer. The church often looks only where the 
light is, and fails to find that which must be groped 
for in the dusk. 

We need to come to a working understanding 
with the unknown and unknowable factors which 
engage us every moment of our lives. We must 
grant to theology the same right given to the other 
arts to assist us in the areas that are beyond and 
beneath the facts of our sciences. Actually, I think 
our revolt against existing theological systems and 
conceptions often is not so much a search for a more 
effective expression of religious commitment, as it is 

an escape from religious commitment of any kind. 


April, 1951 
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The essence of true religion is to show us where 
we are as individuals and draw us on to where we 
ought to be, to convict of sin and lure to salvation. 
If we don’t believe it the way the existing theologies 
express it, how do we believe it? “Aye, there’s the 
rub!” We don’t believe it at all. 

— CRiTERIUS 


I READ A SERMON YESTERDAY 


A Baptist minister had been on vacation. When 
he returned he preached about fishing. 

He said in effect that to catch fish you have to 
keep fishing. And then he said that each one of us 
ought to be fishers of men every day in every place 
we live, for the way of life we cherish. And, the only 
cnes who never catch any are those who don’t fish. 

Isn’t that the truth? I know churches that are 
always top-notch because they are always working 
at the business of saving lives. And almost without 
exception those same churches meet their Fair 
Share of denominational expenses. 

Let’s go fishing! 

Puitie R. GIes, 
Director, Unified Appeal 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 
UNITED STATES. Connecticut has developed 


a new cooperative bearing the name of Connwood, 
now ending its fifth successful year. Its aim is to 
market little-used wood from home lots, and pro- 
mote sound methods of forestry. (WP) 

YUGOSLAVIA. One of the advances in Yugo- 
slavia, of which little has been heard, is in the field 
of afforestation. During the last three years, more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand acres have 
been transformed from barren areas to potential 
forest regions, planted with conifers and other trees. 
In 1951, it is hoped to plant an additional one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres. (WP) 
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_. Reactions Of Our Readers 


RE: THE LIBERTY CLAUSE 


To the Editor: 

The leaders of our faith have spoken Pro and Con. 
Those who want to eliminate the clause are so learned 
and so experienced in things religious that I blush to 
refer to Holy Writ in an effort to point out an error in 
their thinking. 

Our Bond of Fellowship and Avowal of Faith are 
words written to express a meaning; a feeling about our 
hopes. The word “profess” has a special significance 
when used in the phrase “profession of faith” traceable 
right back to Paul’s definition of faith in Hebrews 11-1. 
Thus, when we feel that the substance of a person’s 
hopes, even though expressed in different terminology, 
agrees with ours, he is eligible. Likewise when the evi- 
dence of (things unseen) this person’s spirit, the intent 
of his word and deed agree with ours, he is eligible. 

The Cons will point with scorn at our right to judge, 
but these are days of unprincipled subversives and 
considerable spiritual sensitivity must be employed to 
detect the professional liar. We must retain this right 
if we are to retain our freedom to be liberal. Properly 
used, as it will be, almost without exception, it stands 
as a real guardian of our right to be religious. 

As Dr. Cummins has had to use the phrase, “sincerely 
desire full fellowship” he seems to want an unwritten 
exclusion clause. Why not keep it written and use it as 
intended. Simply as a measure of the sincerity—faith— 
of the applicant? 


Davip Snow 


HE CORRECTS CRITERIUS 


To the Editor: 
Criterius needs to be introduced to Bartlett’s Quota- 
tions! The quote that he attributed to James Whitcomb 
Riley, “God’ll send the bill to you”, (Plumb Line, Febru- 
ary Leader) actually come from James Russell Lowell’s, 
The Bigelow Papers. 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 


ALBERT F. ZIEGLER 


WHAT YOUNG UNIVERSALISTS ARE 
LOOKING FOR 


To the Editor: 

May I take this opportunity to commend you on the 
very fine editorial entitled, Tomorrow Begins Today, 
which appeared in the March issue. To my mind, it 
summed up very well just what the young Universalists 
of today are looking for their churches to do. They are 
eager, they are anxious, and above all, they are capable of 
undertaking responsibilities that many adults, I dare say, 
might try to avoid. True, mistakes are as common with 
them as with anyone else, but I doubt if the same mis- 
take will ever occur again when the same problem con- 
fronts them. The young adults of today are maturing at 
a much greater speed than perhaps the older generations 
are noticing. If given a chance to do some good in areas 
that need it most, the leaders of tomorrow’s liberal 
church will grow to be strong, confident and well-versed 
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in the aims and aspirations of today’s growing Universal-_ 
ism. 

Universalists are now, as never before, facing a chal- 
lenge, not only with their youth, but in the vast field of 
of religious beliefs. Will they take advantage of it? Pru- 
dent vision can start liberalism on its way to being the 


answer to many of today’s pressing problems. | 
Youth Advisor E. K. Hempst, Jr. 
Elm Street Universalist Church 

Auburn, Maine 


ALCOHOL, TOBACCO AND THE CHURCH 
To the Editor: 


Congratulations on your Temperance page in the 

January issue. Let us have more of such education. 
heer up! Salvation may be at hand. We heard 

recently of a certain Universalist convention where the 
banquet table was decorated with a bouquet of artisti- 
cally arranged cigarettes and cigars. erhaps it is 
symbolic of the coming victory of King Tobacco. Per-— 
haps King Tobacco will save the world where King 
Alcohol has failed to do it. : 

When Dr. E. N. Nash was moderator of the Gales-— 
burg church, he used to remind the men of the church — 
that if they would deny themselves just a few cigarettes — 
a day, they could make a considerably larger contribu-_ 
tion to the church. j 

And I know of cases where a doctor counseled modera- | 
tion or forbade, for the sake of health, the use of cigar- 
ettes. 

What was that Peter said . . . “‘Add to your virtue, ; 
knowledge, and to knowledge, self-control?” 


Mortey R. HartLey 


THIS MAKES US HAPPY 


To the Editor: ‘ 
We enjoy reading The Leader very much. Thanks 
for your work. It means a great joy to my sister and me. — 


Westminster, S. C, 


Lansing, Michigan 


Hersert D. Moon 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of \this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of $............ ? 


Write to the Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Manager, 
for any further information you desire. “y 


The Christian I z 


Our Library Desk 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH (2 vol- 
umes) 

L, Lebreton and J. Zeiller 

The Macmillan Company, New 

York 
Price $16.50 

Here is a penetrating study of the 
development of the Christian 
Church up to the time of Constan- 
tine (about 325), done with fresh- 
ness, scope and scholarship. It was 
translated from the original French 
by Ernest C. Messenger, who has 

| blended the work of two writers into 
harmonious unity of style. These 
are the first two volumes of a pro- 
jected series of twenty-four vol- 
umes, eight of which have already 
been published in France. 

These pages are filled with re- 
warding reading for those who wish 
to look closely at the emerging 
church in its first three centuries, 
for the detail that has been made 
available is far more in a work of 
this kind than in books which are 
forced into limited space. The main 
stream of church thought and prac- 

_tice is described, and significant de- 
scriptions of dissident movements 
_and men are presented. Gnostic- 
ism, Montanism, Marcionism are, 
among others, well treated. One is 
pleasantly surprised to note that 
nearly one hundred pages are given 
to Origen, who is frequently neg- 
lected or minimized in works by 
Roman Catholic writers. 

This mention of the Roman 
Catholic background of the writers 
necessitates mentioning the fact 
‘that, what seems to the reviewer to 
be a Roman Catholic historical 
bias, is often encountered. It 
simply means that Roman Catholic 
dogma has furnished the interpreta- 
tion of historical matter . . . or the 
lack of such matter. This does not 
invalidate the historical presenta- 
tion, but simply makes the thought- 
ful reader aware of the differences in 
interpretation. Protestant histor- 
ians would not confidently assume 


that much, if anything, is known of 


‘Peter in Rome, for instance. Par- 
ticularly, the little that is known 
‘does not permit one to assert that 
‘Peter “governed” the church at 
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Rome, or that he was “the leader of 
the apostolic college”. It is Roman 
Catholic tradition which is speaking 
here, not sober history. 

The reviewer has had these books 
in. his possession for a year or more, 
dipping into them for class-room 
reference, and for personal reading. 
They repay the time spent upon 


them. 
—Max A. Kapp 


THE MAN JESUS WAS 
By Max Schoen 
Alfred P. Knopf, Inc. 
Price $3.00 
There has always been a large 
group of scholarly liberals who have 
been honest in departing completely 
from the adoration of Jesus’ person, 
but who have come to the conclu- 
sion through scientific study of the 
New Testament records that Jesus’ 
personality and message are unique 
in the field of religion. 
Max Schoen, a contemporary ex- 
onent of this attitude is a man of 
\oeoh background who came to 
this country from Austria at the be- 
inning of the century and received 
& higher education at American 
schools and colleges. 
In forceful and beautiful English, 
Professor Schoen paints a glowing 
icture of “the man Jesus was’. 
With his early Jewish upbringing he 
is well-fitted to evaluate the tradi- 
tional background of Tesus: 
Jesus stood apart from the 
thought-pattern of | his age and race. 
He was not, like the prophets, a re- 
former, nor a mere framer of ethical 
precepts. If so, he would not have 
antagonized the Pharisees. He was 
not interested in improving man, 
but in transforming him, through 
awakening him to the reality of the 
Kingdom of God within. No mere 
obedience to outer law would do 
this; a new spirit must be infused 
into society, a new sense of worth 
and dignity into the individual, 
through a discovery of the indwell- 
ing God within the heart; a discov- 
ery that leads on inevitably to right 
FS ee ae with people, through 
the conception of mankind as one 
human family. 


Are Jesus’ teachings tenable? 


They are neither ancient nor mod- 
ern; they belong to all time and all 
places. He was neither the Messiah 
of the Jews nor the Christ of Chris- 
tianity. He was a “hero of the 
spirit”; the greatest religious genius 
ever to walk the earth.” 

Rosarie A. West 


CHURCH LOBBYING IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 
By Luke Ebersole 
The Macmillan Company, 
New York 
Price $2.75 


This book is what I would call a 
piece of careful research in the field 
of lobbying. There are all kinds of 
lobbying in the Nation’s Capital 
and Luke Ebersole confines his 
study to the lobbying carried on by 
organized religious institutions. 
This book is an excellent reference 
work and a convenient source of 
compiled, documented material on 
church lobbies. These lobbies are 
just as real as any other kind of 
lobby. There are lobbies repre- 
sented by very adroit and compe- 
tent men of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of all the major Prot- 
estant denominations. - Moreover, 
the different religious bodies watch 
legislation and try to influence it 
the way they think it should go. Be 
it said these religious lobbies are not 
just self-seekers or trying to get 
something for themselves. Very 
often the lobbies represent fiery 
zealots in some church or persons of 
social conscience who are trying to 
influence the outcome of a vote on 
FEPC, the Poll Tax, Fair Labor 
Standards, Health, Housing, Social 
Security, Displaced Persons, ERP. 
Again, these tcbbies may deal with 
liquor, or Federal Aid to Education. 

In the words of the author him- 
self we might conclude, “The place 
of the churches among the interest 
groups to be reckoned with in the 
enactment of Federal Legislation is 
well-established. There are no signs 
that the churches are withdrawing 
from the ranks of political protag- 
onists.” For anyone who desires 
a concise summary of church lobby- 
ing, this book ast be of interest. 

—Setu R. Brooxs 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF 
THE LIBERAL 
MOVEMENT IN CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY 


We are most fortunate in securing 
for our (957 Yearbook, a summary of 
this Survey of the Liberal Movement, 
written by Florence Hewitt of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. It is in 
outline form, beginning with the 
Church in Ancient Times and ex- 
tending through the nineteenth 
century. A short bibliography is 
added. To the earnest student of 
history, a wealth of supplementary 
reading will suggest itself in every 
paragraph. 

Sometimes we hear the remark, 
“Why do we not have adult study 
books published by our own de- 
nomination?” Here is one answer: 
a historical outline of liberalism 
which can be used by a small study 
group, by the entire Association, or 
as material for a week-night class 
drawn from the entire church mem- 
bership. 

Just to whet your appetite, we 
give you a few paragraphs from the 
section entitled “Nineteenth Century: 
1837 to 1865.” 

a. In U.S. a period of social re- 
form movements of which the most 
prominent was the Abolition Move- 
ment; also Sunday Schools, prison 
reform, temperance, hospitals (in- 
cluding mental), women’s rights, 
normal schools and _ educational 
reform. 

b. Political revolutions in Europe, 
increased emigration to America; 
reforms in Britain comparable to 
those in America except in educa- 
tion. 

c. Liberals prominent in reform 
movements: Universalist General 
Reform Association; Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, Bronson Alcott, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Adin 
Ballou, Thomas Starr King, and 
many others—prominent abolition- 


ists. 

d. Civil War: Liberals active in 
relief work; Sanitary Commission 
headed by Dr. Henry Whitney Bel- 
lows (Unitarian), his chief organizer, 
Mary Livermore (Universalist) ; 
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Clara Barton, founder of Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Universalist (1821- 
1912.); Florence Nightingale, Eng- 
lish Unitarian (1820-1910), founder 
of European War Relief work, con- 
sulted by Bellows for Civil War 
work; Abel Thomas. 

e. Controversy in Unitarian de- 
nomination over advanced views of 
Emerson and more especially of 
Theodore Parker (comparable to 
Universalist controversy over future 
eee repudiation of Parker 

y many Unitarian ministers; Par- 
ker’s preaching to congregation of 
3000 in Melodeon Music Hall, Bos- 
ton. 

f. Liberal schools of theology. 

(1) Harvard, founded 1636, origi- 
nally for the preparation of Con- 
gregational ministers; increasingly 
liberal in early 1800’s—a factor in 
the growth of Unitarian movement 
—most early Unitarian ministers 
trained there. (2) Clinton, N. Y., 
Liberal Institute (comparable to an 
academy or junior college) opened 
1831 for Universalist youth; theo- 
logical course added 1845. (3) 
Meadville, Pa., 1844, Unitarian 
theological seminary. (4) Tufts 
College, 1852; first president Hosea 
Ballou 2nd (grand nephew of first 
Hosea Ballou); Universalist theolog- 
ical seminary. (5) St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., 1856, 
with seminary as at Tufts; first 
president, Rev. Ebenezer Fisher. 
(6) Several academies, as Dean, 
Proctor. 

. Communities founded under 
liberal leadership. (1) Brook Farm, 
1841-1847, founded by George Rip- 
ley, Unitarian minister—socialistic. 
(2) EG eet 1842-1856, founded by 
Adin Ballou (distantly related to 
other Ballous)—socialistic and paci- 
fist. (3) Fruitlands, ante by 
Bronson Alcott — vegetarianism, 
racial equality, and progressive edu- 
cation. 

h. Partial list of noted liberal 
ministers. 

1. Parker, three Ballous, Whitte- 
more, Fisher, already mentioned. 
2. Abel Thomas, Quaker who be- 
came Universalist. 3. James Mar- 
tineau, English Unitarian. 4. James 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Freeman Clarke, D.D. — Boston 
minister, writer on Unitarianism. 
5. Thomas Starr King, Universalist- 
Unitarian; saved California to the 
Union by his eloquence; died 1864, 
age 39, from overwork. 6. Edwin 
H. Chapin, D.D. — minister of In- 
dependent Christian Church (Uni- 
tarians and Universalists), Rich- 
mond, Vt.; Charlestown, Mass., 
Universalist; leading Universalist 
Church, New York City, now 
Church of Divine Paternity; friend 
of King and of Henry Ward Beecher. 
1865-1900 

a. Historical background: Re- 
construction after American Civil 
War; World’s Fairs; evolution of 
transportation; British jingoism and 
American imperialism; Franco-Prus- 
sian War and German Empire; 
fight for Irish Home Rule; Boer 
War; Spanish-American War; cap- 
tains of industry and slow rise of 
labor; Victorian culture. 

Universalist Church of 

America and American Unitarian 
Association; Christian Leader and 
Christian Register. 

c. Statements of Faith. 

d. Partial list of ministers. (1) 
Universalist—Rev. A. A. Miner, 


eee trees Quillen Shinn. (2) 


Unitarian 
D.D. 


BIENNIAL ASSEMBLY 
Business recommendations for the 
Biennial Assembly should be in the 
hands of the committee (Mrs. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, N. Y., chairman) 
in time for inclusion in the May 
Bulletin (deadline April 15.) 


dward Everett Hale, 


The new Yearbook is expected to 
be off the press before the end of 
April, in time to help you with your 
program plans for fall. 


passion, and discovering every la- 
tent vice. ( o& 


_ committees. 


Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


CHILDREN’S DIVISION 
The Concern of Universalists 
for Children 


Throughout the year personal 
visits with church school leaders, 
both in the office and in the field, 
and correspondence, underscores the 
concern of Universalists for their 
children, whether they be theirs b 
birth or as a part of the churc 
family. 


The Unique Opportunity of 
The Liberal Church 


The liberal church has an unusual 
opportunity to help children to learn 
to make happy, satisfying adjust- 
ments to the world they live in at 
their own level, within their own 
capacities. We Universalists, with 
an avowal of faith based on a con- 
cern for persons and the authority of 
truth known or to be known, are 
limited only by our capacities to 
increase our insights and to learn 


new skills. 


Our Work Together 
The task is not an easy but a 


challenging one! First we must set 
our sights: From your denomina- 
tional workers at 16 Beacon Street, 
in issues of Education and periodic 
mailings, come suggested resources 
for every age, and the reasons why 
these are valuable in a liberal 
church school. 


As We Look Ahead 
During the past year many 


churches, communities, and states 


have tried new ventures in local 
leadership training schools, in week- 
end conferences, and in longer ses- 


_ sions. As we go to print, leaders are 


looking toward attendance at one of 
the many summer institutes planned 
throughout the country by delegated 
All of these various 
approaches can help as together we 
face our task, but fine as these spe- 
cial periods are, the greatest value 
_ lies in our week by week work to- 
_ gether during the year. 
; Mary B. Litite 


My 
_ April, 1951 
ge. , 


YOUTH DIVISION 
Leadership Education 
for Youth 


Throughout our denomination at 
this time of the year, we find leaders, 
ministers, parents, youth, concerned 
with leadership education. 


Junior High 


For Junior-High young people 
there will be Sorkseere: cine ie 
perience, training in churchmanship 
and worship, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan; underneath the hanging 
moss trees of North Carolina; beside 
the cool lake in New York state; and 
by the sea on the coast of Maine. 


Senior High 


For Senior-High young people in 
addition to similar experiences of 
the Junior-Highers, there will be the 
many opportunities in workcamps 
under the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee. And this particular year, the 
National Youth Fellowship Con- 
vention takes on new aspects as it 
plans its sessions on beautiful Lake 
Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire. 
An attempt is being made to make 
this truly “leadership education for 
youth” — education in living, in 
learning and in carrying on the im- 
portant business sessions of the total 
youth program for the denomina- 
tion. Much of the program will be 
shared with the American Unitarian 
Youth. 


Young Adults 


For Young Adults, in addition to 
participating in the National Youth 
Fellowship Convention, there will 
be conference sessions over Labor 
Day Weekend on the coast of 
Maine, and New Jersey. 


Counsellors 
Counsellors and advisors of our 


yout fellowships throughout the 
and will find equal opportunity to 
train themselves better for their 
task. 

Auice M. Harrison 


ADULT EDUCATION 
What do you want to do? 


1. Would you be interested in 
keeping your present worries? 

2. Would you be interested in 
bringing about changes? 


What have you been doing? 


Who have been your leaders? 
Not only in the church, but through 
the press, the air, and other organi- 
zations. Do you want to learn? 
Otherwise it is impossible for there 
to be value in such efforts as these. 
If you want to learn then how do . 
you go about encouraging others to 
learn? 1. By gaining their loyalty 
to the church. 2. By developing 
concern for their survival and well 
being. 3. By channeling their senti- 
mental concern for others. 4. By 
tackling a specific problem or job. 
5. By enabling them to recognize 
learning as a part of their social 
need. 6. By tacking on the learning 
to their response for need to come 
to you socially. 


Why do people hold off from 
studying and solving issues of 
a controversial character? 

1. They think well of ruling poli- 
tics, etc. out of church concern. 2. 
What is our basic conception of the 
religion of Universalism? 3. How do 
you suppose the world got to be in 
its present state? a. Because of in- 
herent evil and disease? b. Because 
of illogical and accidental factors? 


How make a beginning? 


1. Support the status quo? 2. 
Devise an all-out escape? 3. Develop 
a creative, critical attitude and 
action? 


Barriers we shall encounter 


1. Fear regarding our job. 2. The 
feeling that we cannot do anything 
about big problems — that they are 
not clearly related to any specific 
task which we can undertake. 


Horton Co.sert 
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News of Churches and Church People 


a ee oe ie 


Sacred books of the people of four 
different religious pie were 
received January 28 by the Rev. 
Leon S. Simonetti, Raymond Me- 
morial Church, Universalist, Scran- 
ton, Pa., at services in the church. 
Rabbi Samuel Volkman, Madison 
Avenue Temple, presented a Jewish 
Old Testament to the church. The 
testament was a gift of the children 
of the Temple’s Sunday School. 
Also received was a book of the 
Bahai World Faith, a gift of the 
National Assembly of Bahai in 


_ Illinois, and a copy of the Koran, 


i at Fak 


SACRED BOOKS PRESENTED TO UNIVERSALISTS 


Rabbi 
Samuel 
Volkman 
presents 
Jewish 
Scripture 
to the Rev. 
Leon 
Simonetti 
of the 
Raymond 
Memorial 
Universalist 
Church, 
Scranton, 
Pa. 


gift of the Islamic Mission of the 
United States. 

The Rev. Mr. Simonetti pre- 
sented the church a copy of the 
book, “The World’s Great Reli- 
ion. 

Rabbi Volkman spoke to the 
Universalist Congregation on the 
topic, “The Faith We Share in 
Common.” 

The Rev. Mr. Simonetti said the 
receiving of the books was in line 
with Universalist teaching, in which 
an effort is made to find the Truth 
in all religions of the world. 


a 


MEETING OF THE 
SAMARITAN SOCIETY 


The Samaritan Society met at the 
home of Mrs. George E. Huntley in 
Cambridge, January 16, with fifteen 
members and four guests present. 

For several years, it has been the 
custom of the group to meet with 
Dr. and Mrs. Huntley for our service 
of communion. This year, the meet- 
ing was a service of memory for 
Dr. Huntley, who died just a year 
ago. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. Stanley Spear, a former 
pastor of the Roxbury Universalist 
Church. 

Mrs. Huntley welcomed the 
group. Mr. Spear spoke of his close 
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association with Dr. 
Huntley. 

Following the service, refresh- 
ments were served and a social hour 
enjoyed. 


and Mrs. 


THE REV. WILL A. KELLEY 
RETIRES 

The Rev. Will A. Kelley com- 
pleted his duties at All Souls Univer- 
salist Church, Oakland, Maine, on 
December 1, and has retired from 
the ministry. He has been pastor of 
the Oakland church for seventeen 
years, eleven of them consecutively 
from 1930 to 1941. He went to 
Lansing, Michigan, for six months, 
then to the Livermore Falls church 


in Maine, remaining there three 
years when he returned to Oakland. 

Mr. Kelley was born in Water- 
bury, Vermont, in 1871. He received 
his early education in Vermont, was 
graduated from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in 1904 and was ordained 
that same year. 

His first pastorate was in Athens 
New York. Since then, he has 
served as minister in Dover-Fox- 
croft, and Lewiston, Maine, and 
Barre, Vermont. From Barre he 
came to Oakland. 

Mr. Kelley has held many offices, 
two of which are chairman of the 
Universalist Fellowship Board of 
the State of Vermont and Quebec 
in 1924 and president of the Maine 
State Church School Association 
1932 to 1936. He is now an honorard 
member of Rotary Club. In 
Masonry, he is a 32nd degree 
member and belongs to the Oakland 
Chapter O.E.S. He was also a 
member of Oakland Universalist 
Men’s Club and the Universalist — 
Couples’ Club. He reorganized the 
Boy Scout Troop No, 154 serving 
as Scout-master for many years. — 
When he retired he was a member 
of the Troop Committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kelley were hon- 
ored at a reception held in the 
church vestry November 26, many 
friends in the community coming 
to bid them farewell. In apprecia- 
tion of their faithful service, they 
were presented with a gift of money. 
One of the outstanding features of 
the program was a review of the 
achievements of the Oakland church 
under the leadership of the Rev. 
and Mrs. Kelley which was pre- 
pared and read by Mrs. Francis 
Thwing. 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
ASSOCIATION, LADIES AID 


Because of your continuous sup-— 
ort and generosity, the Ladies Aid 
have been able to do many things ~ 
for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of Ferry Beach. Will you 
please begin to collect your gifts for 
the Fair Tables and send them to 
Mrs. William R. Walsh, 8 Plymouth 
Street, Quincy, Mass. We sincerely 
need your co-operation, =| 


bs 
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PULPIT- CHOIR 
4 CONFIRMATION 
7 BAPTISMAL 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


‘Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
| Education Course 
| Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


April, 1951 


ATTENTION FERRY BEACH 
PARK ASSOCIATION LADIES 
AID 
The revised Constitution and 
By-laws printed below will be pre- 
sented at the Annual meeting at 
Ferry Beach for your approval. 
Exots—E WELLINGTON, 
Recording Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION, 
LADIES AID 


ArticLe [ 
Name 

The name of this association shall be the 

“Ferry Beach Park Association, Ladies Aid.” 
Artic.e IT 
: Object 

The object of this association is to pro- 
mote the interests of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association by working for needed improve- 
ments. 

Articie III 
Officers 

Section 1. The officers of this association 
shall be a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and three Directors. These 
shall constitute an Executive Board. 

Section 2. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to the same office but 
three consecutive years. The Secretary shall 
be eligible to the same office for four con- 
secutive years. The Treasurer shall be 
eligible to the same office but six consecutive 
years. One Director shall be elected an- 
nually to hold office but three consecutive 


ars. 
sf Be Articte IV 
Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the association and execu- 
tive board, shall appoint all committees 
unless otherwise ordered, and shall promote 
and supervise the work of this association. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall take 
the place of the President in her absence. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of all meetings, and make an annual 
report. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall receive all 
monies of the association, pay all bills ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, and make an 
annual report. 

Section 5. The Executive Board shall 
plan the work of the association. 

ArticLe V 
Dues 

The annual dues shall be twenty-five cents, 

payable at the annual meeting. 
ArticLte VI 
Membership 

Any woman interested in the association 

may become a member upon payment of the 


annual dues. 
Articte VII 
Meetings 
The annual meeting shall be held during 
Churchmanship Week. 
Articte VIII 
Amendments 
This constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting. 
Mrs. EvoisE WELLINGTON 
Mrs. Giapys Wo.iry 
Mrs, Erne, Wasa 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 


Other models as low 
as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all these 
organs. 
We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur 
niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


A politican thinks of the next 
election, a statesman of the next 
generation.” 

—Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 


aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 
Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 


Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


LUPRTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


CRACKLING 

“Aren’t you late in getting home 
from Sunday school, Bobby?” 

“Well, I guess! There was a man 
there who made an all-day speech 
and I thought we would never get 
out.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Aw, I forgot his name; but he 
was an escaped missionary.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 


“Why do so many actors insist on 
playing Shakespeare?” 

“T suspect,” answered Mr. Storm- 
ington Barnes, “that it’s because 
they can take all the credit if they 
succeed, and blame the public’s lack 
of literary taste if they fail.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 
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OBITUARY 


MRS. SUSAN JANE MARSH 
Mrs. Susan Jane Marsh, 100, a 
resident of Washington since 1927, 
died January 29 at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. George S. Holman. 
_Born in Canton Point, Maine, on 
September 15, 1850, she was grad- 
uated from Farmington Normal 
School, Farmington, Maine, in 1871. 
In 1876, she was married to An- 
drew J. Marsh of Dixfield, Maine. 
After her husband’s death in 1927, 
Mrs. Marsh came here to live with 
her daughter. A member of the 


Universalist National Memorial 


Church, Mrs. Marsh was active in’ 


the sewing group there. 

In 1941, while knitting, tatting 
and sewing for the Red Cross, she 
admitted she joined because it gave 
her a chance to sew. 

“I’ve never been a joiner,” she 
said at the time. And she proceeded 
to tick off a long list of organizations 
she refused to join, including the 
Republican Party. 

Besides her daughter, she leaves 
seven grandchildren and seven great- 
grandchildren. 

Her son, Attorney Harold New- 
man Marsh, died in 1949. 

Funeral services were conducted 
on February 1 by her minister, Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks. Burial was in 
Dixfield, Maine. 


THE WINDS OF BARNEGAT 

The friends of Murray Grove will 
be glad to know that the hurricane 
of last November did no damage, 
though neighborhood suffered ‘con- 
siderable losses. 

The tenant informed us that the 
wind that hit the Potter house was 
the worst he could remember. At 
one time, he feared that part of the 
garret would be blown in. Luckily 
the wind shifted at the right mo- 
ment and no damage resulted. 

The Wind of Barnegat favor us. 
First, it compelled John Murray to 
stay and preach. Again in recent 
years the great fires in Ocean County 
came to within one hundred feet of 
Murray Grove and then shifted. 
Again now, we were spared losses of 
any kind. The beautiful maples on 
Miller Pathway and Oaks in the 
Grove were untouched. 

God has again been good to us. 


-seventy-two dollars.” \ 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


TIME NOW FOR ACTION! 


CHILDREN’S DAY IS 
AROUND THE CORNER 


VARIETY OF VERSIONS 
DIFFERENT TYPES 
AND COLORS OF BINDING 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES, 


SEND YOUR ORDER AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE 
TO 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


ALL SOULS BREAKS CENTURY 
OLD RECORD | 

Dr. Cornelius Greenway in his — 
twenty-second year as minister of — 
All Souls Universalist Church, © 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced — 
that, “Our Christmas offering was — 
the largest in the history of All — 
Souls (one hundred and six years). i 
It came to twenty-four hundred and © 


y - 


' 
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ORDINATION 


JOHN C. FULLER was ordained 
minister and installed as pastor of 
All Soul’s Church, Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist, New London, Connecti- 
cut, on January 11, 1951. 

President Frederick M. Eliot of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
offered the Prayer of Ordination. 
Dr. Robert Cummins, general su- 
perintendent of The Universalist 
Church of America, delivered the 
Charge to the Congregation. 

The Rey. Gaston M. Carrier of 
the Unitarian church of Cohasset, 
Massachusetts, preached the Or- 
dination Sermon. 

The church members, led by 
S. B. Butler, president of the Board 
of Trustees, and William Fargo, 
vice-president, pronounced the 
words of Installation and Ordina- 
tion. 

_The Rev. Henry G. Cooper of the 
Unitarian church in Littleton, New 
Hampshire, gave the Charge to the 
Minister. The Rev. A. A. Garvin, 
president of the New London Fed- 
eration of Churches, welcomed the 
Rey. and Mrs. John C. Fuller to 
the community. 

Also participating in the service 
were Dr. Herbert FE. Benton, min- 
ister of the Universalist church in 

Stafford; the Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
regional director of the New Eng- 
‘land Unitarian Council, and the 
Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Channing 
Conference, Providence. 

Special greetings to the church 
and to its new minister were ex- 
tended by Arthur K. Litchfield o 
Bridgeport, president of the Con- 
necticut Convention, and Capt. 

Clarence H. Dench, president of the 
New England Unitarian Council, 


‘at the reception after the service. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
‘MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
The annual meeting of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church Meriden, 
Connecticut, was held January 10, 
1951, preceded by a Parish supper 
spo sored by the Chapin Fellow- 
ship. A new and increased budget 
of almost ten thousand dollars was 
voted. 
__ The minister, the Rev. George 
Henry Wood, reported that during 
‘the past five years of his present 
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pastorate, the sum of ten thousand 
dollars has been expended on church 
improvements with the budget bal- 
anced each year. 

New organizations added include 
a Church School of forty members, 
a Kouples Klub, and a strong Men’s 
Club. 

Reports from the Church officers 
and from the six organizations of 
the Parish were presented and 
approved. 


OAKLAND CALLS FARMAKIS 

At the annual parish meeting of 
All Souls Universalist Church, Oak- 
land, Maine, on January 8, Mr. 
Jchn A. Farmakis was unanimously 
elected minister, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of the 
Rev. Will A. Kelley. 

Mr. Farmakis was graduated 
from Harvard Diyinity School, class 
of 1950. He received his under- 
graduate degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
and did graduate study in theology 
in Temple University in the same 
city. Since September, he has been 
doing post-graduate work toward 
his master’s degree and will com- 
plete the residence requirement at 
Harvard in June. 

He will then assume full time 
parish work and make his home in 
Oakland. 

The parsonage is being renovated 
for his occupancy. 


FROM THE FOLKS IN 
DOOLITTLE HOME 

It seems to the residents of Doo- 
little Universalist Home for Aged 
Persons, Inc., that it is meet and 
comely that we go on record with 
words of appreciation and thanks 
for the physical care given to us by 
the abundant provision of food for 
our physical needs, and the supply 
of medicines as needed occasionally 
to restore health. 

Our rooms are well-furnished, 
heated and lighted, and everything 
needed for comfortable living is 
furnished us. 

For all that is done for us, we 
express our thanks to you Lester W. 
Nerney, president, and your asso- 
ciate officers and trustees of the 
Home. 

(Rev.) Arthur M. Soule 
For The Doolittle Family 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 Bock north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


Plan to go to 


FERRY BEACH 


On-the-Ocean, Saco, Maine 
Institutes July 5 to Labor Day 


EDUCATIONAL 
CULTURAL 
RELIGIOUS 
Golden Anniversary 
(1901-1951) 
@ Special Events Celebrated 
@ Fine Conferences 


RATES; $19.50 - $24.50 per week 
Lower Rates for Children 
Send Reservations to 


REV. WALTER E. KELLISON, 
18 Page Street, Augusta, Me. 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


2441 Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMIT- 
TEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
On April 23, at 2:15, at 16 Beacon 
Street, Carl J. Westman will be ex- 
amined as to his fitness for ordina- 
tion to the Christian ministry. 
AvBeErtT F, ZIEGLER, 
Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN 


The Annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Universal- 
ist Women will be held at the First 
Universalist Church of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, on May 9, 1951 at 
10:30 A.M. for the hearing of annual 
reports, the election of officers and 
for any other business that shall 
legally come before the Board. 

Heven Dano.Lps, 
Recording Secretary 


MINNESOTA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Minnesota Fellowship Com- 
mittee granted letter of transfer to 
the Rev. W. Marshfield from Min- 
nesota to Ontario, Canada, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1951. 

GeorcE M. Lapornrt, 
Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Approved the action of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fellowship Committee in 
granting reciprocal fellowship to 
Rev. Francis C. Schlater and Rev. 
Lawrence M. Jaffa ordained Uni- 
tarian clergymen. 

Approved the action of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fellowship Committee 
in granting to Mr. L. Ronald Kister, 
licentiate, authority to perform the 
Christian ordinances. 

Ester A. RicHarpson, 
March 1, 1951 Secretary 
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OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Ohio Fellowship Committee 
renewed the lay license of Richard 
O. Burns for a period of three years; 
accepted on transfer from the Cen- 
tral Fellowship Committee, Rev. 
Boyd Tucker. 
February 5, 1951 

Harriet E. Drury, 
Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
On February 20, 1951, the Ohio 
Fellowship Committee accepted the 
application of Harry H. Chang for 
a lay license to preach. This license 
is good for three years. 
Harriet E. Drutey, 
Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Accepted on transfer from Ver- 
mont Colonel C. L. Miller, Rev. 
James Hutchinson. Noted the ex- 
piration of the license of Rev. 
Darley Downs. 

EstHer A. RicHarDson 


Secretary 
February 21, 1951 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE ANNUAL BENEFIT 

Dr. Robert L. Nichols will give 
an illustrated lecture on, To the 
Ends of the Earth—the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles for the benefit of, 
Bethany Union, at Leighton Hall, 
First Universalist Church of Somer- 
ville, 125 Highland Avenue, on 
April 20 at 8 P.M. 

Dr. Nichols is head of the Geology 
Department at Tufts College. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served as 
strategic minerals geologist for the 
United States Geological Survey. 
In January, 1947, he sailed with 
the Finn Ronne expedition to the 
Antarctic and spent eighteen months 


(Section 520, P.L. and R.) 


in scientific and geologic work. In 
the summer of 1948, he was with 
the United States Navy’s Task 
Force in the Arctic. He will illus- 
trate his lecture’ with beautiful 
ictures from his travels. Tickets 
ae $1, tax included, may be pur- 
chased at the door. The regular 
monthly meeting of the Woman’s 
Alliance at Bethany Union will be 
omitted in April. 
Rutu A. ZIEGLER, 
Recording Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
On April 23 at 2:45, the Com- 
mittee will examine the Rev. Meyer 
Imperiele on his application for a 
license as an ordained minister. 
Apert F. ZIEGLER, 
Secretary 


We would be happy 
to send a copy 
of this important 
number of 


The Christian Leader | 


to a few of your 
Friends 


Send this coupon to 108 Mass. Ave. | 


oston, Mass. 


Please send this number to my | 
friends 


